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Preface 


Under the Anti-Inflation Act, the Anti-Inflation Board 
was established to monitor changes in prices, profits, 
compensation and dividends and to attempt to influence 
such changes to be within the limits and spirit of the 
guidelines. 


The Board was also charged with the responsibility of 
promoting public understanding of the inflationary 
process. 


From the beginning, the Board has carried out a_ vigor- 
ous program of communication in an endeavour to gener- 
ate discussion and promote understanding by the general 
public. 


The Board also commissioned and conducted studies’ for 
release as research reports and discussion papers, 
aimed at a more limited audience of users of informa- 
tion on economic matters. 


This study is presented as a contribution to discussion 
on Canada's economic environment. It was prepared 
under contractual arrangements with the Anti-Inflation 
Board, as part of the research program. 


The views expressed herein are those of the author and 
do not necessarily represent those of the  Anti- 
Inflation Board or of the Government of Canada. 


Harold A. Renouf 
Chairman 
Anti-Inflation Board 


Duties of the Board 


"through publication of reports, public hearings and 
meetings and such other methods as it considers appro- 
priate, promote public understanding of the inflation- 
ary process, the relationships between productivity, 
costs and prices, the various policies available to 
governments to deal with inflation and the advantages, 
effects and limitations thereof, the role to be played 
by businesses and groups of employees in combatting 
inflation and the implications of the failure of gov- 
ernments, businesses and groups of employees to cooper- 
ate in combatting inflation." (Section 12 (1) (e) Anti- 
Inflation Act) 


Introduction 


iperamepcr1od OF rapid inflation, public. concern 
is focused not only on real income but also on 
relative earnings. It is widely believed that 
some groups are able to maintain or even 
increase their real incomes to a greater extent 
than others. Under such circumstances, compar- 
1sons of earnings among occupations come to the 
fore and play perhaps an even greater role than 
at other times in providing reference points or 
targets. This study was undertaken to provide a 
context in which to discuss the changes’ which 


have taken place in relative earnings. 
There were two major objectives: (1) xe) 
assemble the data required to calculate 


relative earnings for a representative number 
of occupations in Canada over the period 1931 
to 1975; (11) to analyze the economic factors 
that underlie changes in relative earnings. 


The emphasis throughout this report is on what 
is generally termed a "wage structure" or 
rPeaGnings«structure) thatwvus, the. relationship 
among occupational wage rates or earnings. 


ee structures are usually described (erie 
analyzed in terms of three possible dimensions 
= eccupationaL., ind USibT ade “vo e.0.c.n.4 ponecaal 
althouch. races iand sex differentials are 
receiving’) 1Dcreasane ws atcent Lom. Dh sen ns Cudy. 
rOctses On. OCCuUpat1lons. 


Remuneration for labour services can be 
examined on the basis of various categories: 
wage rates, wages and salaries paid, employment 
earnings, and toval employment earnings 
including fringe benefits. While most studies 
of wage structures have been based on wage 
rates, this one focuses primarilyron [wage wand 
salary earnings. There are no known studies of 
occupational differentials in terms of total 


compensation, when fringe benefits are 
metuded. ‘This is <a> \Sserlous #.shomecomingwarnn 
labour economics research, as Clark Kerr 


emphasized two decades ago: 


“What has happened fo "compensation: 
differentials (wages and "fringe 
benetuts -staken tCovethe rv ests man scan — 
ferent and more complex question; 
and an increasingly important one 
with the growth of "fringe 
benefits'. The "compensation 
Structtre 1s a more meaninetul 1 
legs “tractable, “concept “than, the 
hwaceustTructure 5 © “Onestine @ "clan omimay 
avatbable “evidence “Wt Sis almost 
foolhardy to estimate whether occu- 
pational 'compensation' diviperen 
eiiials “are or are notybehavimpes sim 
par ly ekg} poccupational wage 
diferent 7 ales)" 


Few Occupations can be defined free of any 
industrial connotation as many occupations tend 
to"Nave a Substantial representation. in only 
One sor two Major industrial qrouns. Since 
occupations generally are defined according to 
required skills as well as job functions, one 


1 
Pawerherre Ol 964)s 9p. eb 78: 


2 | 
wee Noa Meltez (1968) Tabive: Dol. 


would expect that there should be wage differ- 
ences among Occupations which are due, at least 
Miaeebart, to the Wskidl! differences among 
Occupations. 


Economists have long been interested in the 
reasons for wage differentials among occupa- 
tions. Two hundred years ago, Adam Smith 
argued that these differences were necessary to 
compensate workers adequately for five factors 
that differentiated occupations: agreeableness 
(or disagreeableness) of the work; costs of 
acquatming skids; constancy, -«(0r Mmerequlariey) 
Of employment; trust (ene responsibility 
associated with, the. jobj, sand probability +.of 
Success (or continued occupational advance- 
ment). Albert Rees has suggested that these 
five factors can be reduced to three which are 
central to contemporary economic analysis: 
education, tastes, and expectations. 


Several existing studies have focused on_ the 
factors explainingss the occupaLJonal pewage | Or 
earnings structure existing at a specific time 
and place, but here changes in the occupational 
earnings structure in Canada is examined over 
more than four decades. Special attention has 
been given, to the “past -15° “years. «A Lurther 
distinction must be made between those changes 
i thietoccupatwonads -eannings : istbuctluges Which 
eccun in the ~short.runs andy thoseyswhach. occur 
over the longer run. The factors or . processes 
associated with short-run changes may be dif- 
ferent trom those) through whichwthe longer -run 
Or more permanent changes occur, and thus the 
policy implications, Maywalsor Wbevadatierentyr in 
each case. 


haar Srtho toy) Poe fl. 


ith ee Rees (1978) pp loo-1 7 0. 


Summary 


Related Studies and Data Sources 


The Lrrst step in ‘this’ study wasimto texplorue suite 
theoretical and empirical literature dealing 
explicitly with changes in occupational wage or 
earnings structures. Most of these studies 
were concerned with the American labour’ force, 
used data on average hourly earnings, and 
covered some period before 1960. Canadian 
studies generally used census data on earnings, 
while European research employed wage rate 
data. The studies tended to deal only with the 
"skilled/unskilled" wage differential, rather 
than with the relative wages On several 
Grstunck® OCccCupat rons’. 


The findings of these studies were generally 

similar among these ‘countries, partrvcularly for 
the 1940-1950 perrvod. In -‘the™= Untted | estates, 
the pattern of wage differentialS appears to 
have been as follows: narrowing between 1900 
and 1920+ widening in* the 1920-1932 "period; 
little change in the 1930's depression; 


pronounced narrowing during the 1940's 
(Oartrcularly in World War’ Til) #tctabwerry ean 
the 1950's and 1960's -- with some evidence of 


widening toward the end of the 1960's. For the 
Other countries included ine “the suctmmansy, Prche 
pattern is similar with two exceptions: there 
bs some “evidence? “of “istabi lity secather | )tian 
widening) in the 1920's, and of widening in the 
1950's and 1960's -- notably in Canada and _ the 
United Kingdom. 


ar 
see Chart 1 for a diagrammatic summary of these 


Lindanes. 


Our next step was to determine those occupa- 
tions for which the census classification had 
remained the same over the 1931 to 1971 period. 
ie was rdione by ldentiBying = the roccupat ions 
that were comparable between the 1961 and 1971 
censuses, and then selecting from these the 
SecupaeLtOnc .tiiat could “bey elinked wLEn compaga- 
Btesoccuparional “titles? vtrompetIs Wy eto. 2961, 
Dascdeonpan Carlier Study OL acimivar Mature. 

Thisetechnigque produced 23 ispecific occupations 
for which wage and salary data were comparable 
GimOudgnOutaene L931 to LY pemiod, and p52 staat 
were comparable for the 1961 and 1971 census. 


TwemcOlsCeseangd use Of datanpresented ssseveral 
problems in the examination of WeistomLue ar 
changes in occupational earnings’ structures. 
While fringe benefits are a major portion of 
the total compensation package, this percentage 
varies among occupations and hence alters’ the 
occupational earnings structures based only on 
Givectereamimings. Similarly, ~ocevpaulonal = pay 
differentials will vary depending on whether 
earnings or wage rates are used in the calcula- 
tions-awawhich of . these, should be used hthus 
depends onmetie specific Ob) ectives “OL thie exer 
cise. Various methods have been used to compare 
SOCClipatiOndl, earnings, ,.InCLUding Benen abbeOach 
SedoulecomPpilmecthis. Study. “which comodres the 
average earnings for the occupation with the 
avevage. tor the total labour force. 


= Stat MaMa o.8) 


See Table 3. Note that) earnings ,data,wwere 
NOtma wo able wotreanot. UscdwtOTretunmccmOn st le ama 
occupations, and the data for two occupations 
were combined. This resulted in 49 occupa- 
hions tor whichadata are pused. 


Our main data source was the decennial Census 
Of Canada. Although this “provided omiy setive 
Observations £or each occupation” ehrougns “the 
HOGis to. Loja period, and *althougly Enesiacaewere 
consequently biased by the specific circum- 
stances of each census year, this was the most 
extensive and consistent ‘set of ~occupational 
earnings data available. 


Other data sources were the Taxation Statisuics 
and the Consumer. Finance surveys. Taxation 
statistics are available on an annual basis 
from 1946 for a consistent set of professional 
and managerial occupations. Though they pro- 
vide data for a large number of income sources, 
they group the majority of the labour’ force 
into only six employee categories. The Consumer 
Finance surveys —- biennial to 1971 and annual 
Since then - offer earnings data for the major 
occupation groups, based on the census’ classi- 
fications. 


Long-term Trends in the Occupational Structure of Earnings 


The structure of earnings by occupation has 
narrowed over the 40 years between 1931 and 
1971, but within this general picture there are 
diverse patterns. To begin with, relative 
earnings have increased in five of the 23 
Occupations. traced. back to. »L93be.nSecondly, 
between 1951 and 1971, there. were sas “many 
occupations with increases in relative earnings 
as there were with decreases. Thirdly, there 
appears to have been a recent tendency for 


Revenue Canada, [Taxation Statistics. and 
Statistics Canada, Ineome Distributions by 
Stze tn Canada. 


helative Carnings tom inerease jan othe. higher 
wage Occupations and to fall in the lower wage 
occupations, although this observation is very 
tentative since there were few below-average 
SachidngssOCCUPatlONS.1n YOU) esample,. Final lye 
there were three prevalent patterns of change 
in relative earnings: (i) large ups and downs; 
(11) a long-term decrease in earnings; (iii) a 
U-shaped decrease-then-increase. 


The health professionals (with the exception of 
graduate nurses), legal professionals, archi- 
tects, professors and teachers, firemen, 
policemen, and street car operators experienced 
the U-shaped pattern of decrease-then-recent- 
increase in their relative earnings. Graduate 
HUGSCS,0a14 DilOts, the -metaL, rol Linghand» too! 
and die making trades, plasterers and lathers, 
brick and stone masons and concrete finishers 
have had variation in their relative earnings, 
almost from decade to decade, but little long- 
run change. For some occupations, relative 
earnings have moved more or less steadily 
downward. Electrical engineers, stenographers 
and typists, barbers and hairdressers, LOGOS 
motive engineers and firemen, telegraph opera- 
LOGS; .MNad lL carriers, clOouG Mublens, sand .-MovV ne 
DEOJECtIONLSts are wall inthis Latter =category-. 
These patterns are illustrated in Chart 6. 


Earnings data for self-employed persons were 
not available until the..196l icensus. During 
the 1961-1971 period, self-employed physicians 
and surgeons, lawyers and dentists increased 
Enel earnings by -lo to 25per pcentere lanivcare 
the overall average of self-employed. At the 
Same time, Salaried physicians and dentists in 
creased their earnings by even more than their 
self-employed counterparts. Salaried lawyers 
made.no..similar . gains win 4 .celat Lon esto nese! = 
employed lawyers. 


The Determinants of the Long-term Trends 


The determinants of earnings differentials in 
Canada over the 1931-71 period were examined in 
fwo ways. First; ‘a simplified  supply-demand 
model was used to determine whether supply or 
demand was the dominant factor responsible for 
changes in earnings ‘differentials by occupa- 
tion. “According to our results; @sim2 lary etacs 
tors were responsible for the three patterns of 
earnings changes described above. For those 
occupations in which relative earnings de- 
creased from 1931 to 1951 and then increased, 
the dominant factor in the decline was a drop 
in demand. On the upswing, however, relative 
earnings rose in some occupations because of 
increases in demand, while for other occupa- 
tions, the earnings increase resulted from a 
relative reduction in supply. Physicians’ and 
Surgeons and dentists were in the latter 
category, while the earnings of professors’ and 
teachers moved with demand. 


For those occupations whose relative earnings 
decreased over the 1931-71 period, an increase 
im ‘supply “tended -to be’ -the® “dominant “tractor. 
This was true in the case of secretaries and 
typists and bus drivers. Other occupations in 
this group experienced a combination of supply 
increase and demand decrease Cas, mail 
carriers, locomotive engineers and firemen). 


Tie =final pattern was one of flwetativons up -and 
down (or down and up) in relative earnings, 
caused, until 1961, by alternating increases in 
demand and supply. Between 1961 and 1971, the 
increases in earnings resulted primarily from a 
decrease “ain “supply i This occurred in the 
skilled trades, where there is some regulation 
of supply, and suggested the necessity of a 
more detailed examination of the operation of 


the labour markets than was possible in this 
study. 


Cire SeCOnd “approach *involved “ the use of 
regression analysis to test the hypothesis that 
changes in relative earnings by occupation 
resulted from changes in one or more of the 
following variables: age structure, educational 
level in terms of years of schooling and_ the 
industrial and regional distribution of each 
occupation. Since education data were not 
available for 1931, the analysis dealt with the 
perzod 1941 to 1971. 


Our results showed that changes in an occupa- 
tion's relative earnings were directly related 
hOeede rand sears of "schooling. “Education “was 
consistently the most important variable in 
explaining movements in relative earnings, with 
elasticity measures above unity in all cases. 
This was particularly true for males, while for 
females the age variable was somewhat less 
important, at least in 1951 and 1961. The major 
difference between the two sexes occurred in 
1971. Both the age and education variables’ had 
a Significantly greater impact for women in 
1971 than in 1961, suggesting that the demand 
for females in occupations requiring more work 
experience and greater human capital investment 
must have increased sharply. 


The Vandustrial”'and™ regional” variables ‘were 
insigificant in almost all cases, with elastic- 
ities approaching zero. These results indicate 
thatetactors welating to “industry wand = region 
play a small role, if any, in explaining the 
changes in relative earnings differentials for 
the selected occupations. 


Recent Changes in the Occupational Structure of Earnings 


For the most recent years examined in this 
Siudy p97 0—197-5 etal Gy Was neCcessany geo find 
comparable earnings data by occupation in other 
sources. The taxation ‘statistics, which, proved 
ausatistactory, «data, source for Tatuyleast@atiais 
level of analysis, indicated that the increase 
in the relative earnings of self-employed 
professionals over the 1950-1970 period was 
slowed, halted, or even reversed between 1970 
and 1975. On the other hand, self-employed 
salesmen and business proprietors found their 
relative earnings rising until 1974, with a 
decline in 1975. There was only a_ slight drop 
Or no change in the relative earnings of 
employees, and consequently a slight narrowing 
am the overall structure Of earning sy from. 2997.0 
evo) MAU STy Sys 


Since the higher-income occupations receive a 
Janger proportion of their. total » incomes. s.e6om 
employment than the lower-income occupations, 
the relative employment income structure tends 
to be wider than the relative total income 
structure. The latter . structure i126 - further 
narrowed if after-tax incomes are compared, due 
to the progressive income tax system. 


Whereas the Consumer Finance Survey data for 
broad occupational groups show diverse changes 
in the relative earnings of full-year male 
workers in 1965-1971 (for example, managerial 
fell while professional increased), there was a 
clear widening of the earnings structure ~— for 


females. EEOM 41972... i000). .1975).4 Shem elatiwe 
earnings of full-year male workers were either 
Stable Or generally declining, iwhitte™ at.” this 
Down ty females experienced more diverse 


changes: managerial and service occupations 
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made strong gains, while relative earnings 
declined in professional, and in processing and 
bavoicating Occupations.» ror the labour, + force 
as a whole, it would appear that the occupa- 
tional earnings structure was’ substantially 
unchanged in the 1972-1975 period. 


The ranking of occupations within the earnings 
structure appears to have been fairly stable, 
except in the 1941-1951 decade when there were 
apnumber Of Significant® changes in “rank “order 
(physicians moved ahead of lawyers, and den- 
tists overtook both; plasterers temporarily had 
higher earnings than postmen and air pilots). 


Observations Concerning Methodology and Data 


Chapters I and II discuss the various ap- 
proaches used for measuring and summarizing 
changes in occupational earnings differentials 
Or scnuctubes.s Much, Of the work’ / done!“ int the 
1950's and early 1960's was addressed to the 
question of whether the earnings structure was 
widening, narrowing, or remaining stable. This 
approach is not inappropriate when a_ certain 
segment of the labour force is under’ exam- 
ination, for example, production worker in the 
manufacturing industry. These workers can be 
roughly grouped under "skilled" and 
FURS Whee Whthwe a iSlMDue pirat lOmOte ster, 
average earnings calculated to show changes in 
the wage structure. 


THesOppoOSsitey cases sa thate.ithy whachmthe = coe ae 
client Of vaciation can,ver. caloudlatedwas:Ormm the 
Ocelpac1Onal searching San Ss ehUCtULe; moO. dit tome i: 
years. A change in the coefficient directly 
indicates aschange one the structure Ofarme lative 
earnings. This approach, however, should be 
used only when the number one Speci ihic 


ie 


occupations is large enough to be representa- 
tave of the whole labour force, or fat skeast. tie 
Whole: OL the a abour Lorce’ for tie Fe recron: = OL 
industry in question. Moreover, this technique 
implicitly gives equal weight to each occupa- 
tion omcluded,. ‘To say that ‘the fearminds "seauce 
ture is widening when the relative earnings of 
Onlivy=w a  hWigh-income but, “small professional 
occupation have Increased] 1S. to Wiolstoru sane 
Significance of measures of the earnings 
Serie Uber 


In this latter case, as with the central work 
of this study, the emphasis should be placed on 
movements in the relative earnings of one occu- 
pation by comparison with a reference group or 
with the rest of the. laboum. force. Ideally, 
this would require the earnings of the subject 
occupation to be subtracted from the total for 
the labour force, particularly when the magni- 
tude of the occupation or its average earnings 
is large enough to bias the average earnings 
for the whole group. In short, when reviewing 
the £indings in’ this study, more, “attention 
should be paid to changes in the earnings rela- 
Pronship Of specific occupations than. tO’ Casuae 
observations about overall changes’ in the 
earnings structure. 


Three major data problems were encountered in 
this study. The first involved the ‘sharp break 
in the method of classifying occupations intro- 
duced by the 1971 census. Since very few occ- 
upations are now completely comparable with 
Camlter censuses, -data for most soccupations 
cannot be compared over time. Statistics 
Canada’s reclassification of the 1971] census on 
a 1961 occupation’ basis will add valuable addi- 
tional information but the degree of compara- 
Daiwty will still be- less than “that which ex- 
isted among earlier censuses. On the positive 
Side 1s the decision to use the 1971 occupation 
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Classification (the Canadian Classification and 
Drerionary Of Occupations, CCDO) in’ all federal 
government surveys and operations. 


SimCcerit is. very likely that the decennial 
census will remain a major source of earnings 
data, ft 1S essential that ‘the 1971 claesitica— 
tion be retained for the 1981 census to pre- 
serve Che comparability of the occupations, 
Moreover, as additional earnings data become 
available in the future, at least for the 1971 
and 1981 censuses, some examination should be 
made of the trends in relative earnings for the 
80 per cent of the labour force for which earn- 
ings data were not available on an historically 
comparable basis. Further consideration should 
also be given to consolidating or co-ordinating 
sources of data to provide inter-censal data on 
earnings for specific occupations, that is, at 
the four-digit CCDO level. One would hope, too, 
Statistics Canada's biennial Occupational 
Employment Survey will eventually add earnings 
to their figures on numbers of persons. 


Our second problem was the lack of data on 
fringe benefits by occupation. It els, GUuice 
possible that differences in fringe benefits 
could significantly widen or narrow inter-_ and 
intra- occupational earnings differentials. 
Until such data are developed doubts will freq 
main as to the actual extent of differentials. 


A final problem was the lack of a Single source 
for frequent earnings data by specific occupa- 
tion. The only comprehensive source is the 


trite 1974 Consumer Finance Survey included a 


question on fringe benefits. This could pro- 
vide data at least by broad occupational 
group, but the data have not yet been 
published. 
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decennial census. Taxation data provides 
annual earnings data for only a few specific 
occupations, while publications from the annual 
Survey of Consumer Finance deal with major 


FEOUDINGS Wor Occupations. Other sources are 
not consistent over time, provide data for only 
one industry, or report only wage rates. The 


latter do not provide for differences in hours 
worked and are thus not a measure of actual 
earnings. 


In spite of these problems, this study has at- 
tempted to provide an overview of the patterns 
of change in the earnings structure by occupa- 
tion in Canada. While the picture: 1s “not ‘yet 
complete, and may never be, it nonetheless 
reveals a number of consistent developments 
which should add to an understanding of labour 
market developments in Canada. 
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CHAPTER I 


Changes in Occupational Wage Structures: 
Theory and Evidence 


Crandies him occupational “Wwage ‘structures are 
Somes n.. athe; l chapters using mitwo basic 
eePproacnes. “Wairst, ta theoretical’ framework fs 
presented which deals with both wage differen- 
tals: and changes'inm ‘these’ differentials. A 
second section outlines specific economic and 
institutional factors which could change wage 
structures, and then summarizes empirical 
Studies of these changes in different countries 
over various periods of time. 


The Theory of Wage Determination and Wage Differentials 


The conventional labour market model used _ to 
explain wage determination also provides a 
theoretical framework for this study's examina- 
tHOnNMOehanges. ini tahes Occupational wages te auc— 
ture., In order to explain wage differentials, 
several labour markets must be examined. Since 
Sccupational titles,» are “used =to’ distinguish 
Cit fercnitekwinds oO labour, one must | deal-a wath 
as many markets as there are occupations. For 
simplicity, however, one can begin with a 


Thestollowineteliementary “description, jot) the 
wage-determination model can be skipped over 
bymereaderss tani tarw the ohepbaees, Cheonye mer 
babour ‘economecs: 


single labour market in outlining factors which 
influence the demand for and supply of labour. 


The demand for labour services depends both on 
the demand for the commodity produced by the 
labour. in question; Wlandie2 them productivity or 
that labour. That is, either an increase in 
demand for the product or an improvement in the 
Output Der kunt Ofelaboumssenva certedds #ttemean 


increase in demand ) forie labour) Visince the 
employer can thus afford to employ more units 
Ofri Wabour sate any: ‘Guven) liwager, Diminishing 


Marginal: productivity of labourmyandutnem Nonmat 
downward-sloping demand in the product market 
combine to yield a downward-sloping demand for 
labour s.as shown “Char teigietker- .D7Di and 
DODDS 


The supply side of the labour market requires 
more complex treatment. First, a distinction 
must be made between short-run and Jlong-run 
labour supply. The short run may be defined as 
the period within which the total population 
and its general level of schooling or training 
doesnot change. *ihaty 1's, .ithe 7) toate iquan Grty 
of potential workers is’ fixed. inaw there tong 
run. Ghese »:factors’ may “change and hence 
substantially alter the supply of labour. 


The short-run labour supply therefore depends 
Omichose. factors which. determiner! thenlielabour 
hOsce participations rates=" the Sipropontion Vor 
potential workers who will actively seek 
employment! — and) the number of hours, eper liweek 
O@meveeks ) Per! year “that theceusworrenrns sere 
willing EO provide. The labour force 
participation rate has been explained in terms 
Ofeseveral-. specific, variablesyewhiehiacansebe 
cotlectinely.: described: ji ases the Indavidualkts 
relative preference for leisures onaator slabour 
INcone (Or more “accurately, for thes conmoditiuce 
purchased with labour income). The quantity of 
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labour supplied is assumed initially EO 
increase aS wage rates rise, because an 
increase in the wage rate means that the price 
ieee UsuLe: las alsOura sen) That. 1s, there a6 4 
Jeeaerermediantity Or goods, «and» .services which 
can be obtained in exchange for one hour of 
Fepourm, Or alternatively, which must |/be gqiven 
up 1f one chooses leisure instead. As the 
Peice sof leasure iIncereases, an Indiv 1 dived 
"consumes" less of it and offers more labour to 
the market. 


Beyond a certain point the process is reversed; 
the quantity of labour supplied decreases as 
the wage rate increases further. At this stage, 
the individual uses some of his higher income 


to purchase more leisure. The result is a 
backward-bending supply curve of labour. How- 
ever, different individuals' labour supply 


curves bend backward at various wage rates. 
Consequently, in the range of wage rates usu- 
ally observed, the short-run labour supply 
curve is assumed to be upward sloping, as shown 
Dye emt ela tL 


The long-run labour supply is determined by 
changes in the quantity and quality of the 
potential workers, specifically by changes in 
DOpULation, due to migration, births, and deatns, 
end ilssthne level ‘of edtication and training. 
The slope of the long-run labour supply curve 
Toenoteco ObviOls as, lf ethe case, Ole baCmmsnOrts 
Gun supolLy. However, ats ls usually acsumed that 
the long-run supply will be much more elastic, 
Or wesponsive to ‘changes in «the swage rate, 
SIinee the DOpUulatvon and) sits. -edUCamron sleet 
may increase substantially at any-given wage 
level, provided, that.there is sufficient time 
to adjust tostichychanges. Migration, education 
and training require some time to have their 
effects on labour supply and may be at _ least 
partly dependent on non-wage variables. 


ey 


Under assumptions of perfect competition, with 
no imperfections in any market, one would ex- 
Bectsthac. the  Vong-run — labour supply scunve 
would approach infinite elasticity. This limit 
would not be reached, however, whenever tastes 
expectations, and the ability to benefit 
from training differed among DC Ue tcilece. 
To suhe extent that. such) vallation, OCGUrs,..Inda— 
viduals will enter any given labour market at 
different wage rates and the long-run labour 
supply will be less than perfectly elastic. 
This is represented by SeSp Tre at Comes 


The interaction of demand and supply in the 
PabOour “Market wy fas. ) ULmictraced paella ecClloreemarl a, 
determines the equilibrium wage rate, OW,, and 
the quantity of labour that will be exchanged 
at that rate, O07... siould there be an gineredec 
in ademand... for “labour jfrom D,D, to D5D,, the 
immediate response would be a movement’ along 
Ene short-run labour supply curve, Sie. This 
in turn results in an increase in both the wage 
Gave neo OW, end ain Ene .quanihby Olea DOlTmCe 
O05. Over the longer run, however, theres would 
be a further increase in quantity to 003, and 
Ehe wage Late would fall to Ow). 


The explanation for occupational wage differen- 
tials, and for changes in these differentials, 
can be sought in terms of the variables which 
determine supply and demand in the labour mar- 
kets for different occupations and over various 
Cine speriods. In Chart 2 for example, one. would 
expect that the wage differential W,W,, between 
the two markets for two different occupations 
would narrow over time as workers in market B 
and new entrants to the labour force were in- 
duced to move geographically or to obtain the 
Siilbeemecessary tossotrer thein. »services — to 
market A. The result would be “an increase in 
the labour supply in market A and/or a decrease 
iiecic Supply in marker 8. “Althougdhemthe veal 
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CHART 1 


Q, 
Market A 


Q, Q, 
CHART 2 
wage 
rate 
W, 
labour units O 


Q; 


labour units 


Q, labour units 
Market B 
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wage could be expected to fall in market A and 
to rise in market B, the money wage in_ each 
would “probably rise “in inflationary s. Gimesy 
though at a slower rate than the general pace 
one auntlation. “Studies »ofeeoccupatronal Mawage 
structures are thus concerned with discovering 
the variables that explain differences such as 
W,W5, and those which cause such differentials 
to change over time. 


Shifts in the: demand-“and/or the snore-runeesup- 
piye oe labour may result’ ang. Short-run! wdevia— 
tions from the long-run equilibrium wage rates. 
Although these short-run wage rate disequilib- 
ria may result in short-run ‘economic gains 
(economic rents) for some workers, these rela- 
tive gains or rents are important factors in 
reallocating workers to the occupations in 
which relative wages have increased. The 
processes by which such disequilibria are 
corrected may differ, depending on the rela- 
tive wages of the occupation concerned. When 
the relative wage increases sharply in the 
short-run (or when economic rents are real- 
ized), the wage rate may subsequently rise less 
rapidly than elsewhere. The training system 
is one of the major mechanisms’ for this 
Correction: ) the. ~higher™\ rents “attract more 
applications = or. candidates: fore trainings) oc 
education than there are places available for 
training; training institutions become more se- 
lective; the pressure of increased applications 
leads to the creation of more: places#iLore train 
ing; more trained persons are available to the 
labour market; the wage differential is reduced 
as the market moves’ toward the POnG= run 
equilibrium. 


nett the wage of the more highly-trained persons 
in market A falls in the short-run relative to 
the wage for market B, the standards for admis- 
sion to training for market A may be lowered. 
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Otherwise, no one would undertake the training 
POmenter A; but would qoedirectivy. to “Bi The 
market may also act more quickly to correct the 
disequilibrium between the relative wages in A 
and B. That is, there may simply be an increase 
in the starting wages paid to new entrants to 
occupation A, with a corresponding decrease in 
the wage differential between younger and older 
Peesons eins this occupation. 


It 1S important to analyze the causes of short- 
run changes in relative earnings because while 
some of these are temporary, others become 
incorporated in long-run changes in the wage 
SEruUctLuke, .- 


It should be noted that at any point in time, 
the wage structure is the outcome of various 
market forces which are in turn responding to 
changes. in economic ‘and political » conditions. 
Hence, it is not possible to make a normative 
determination of an "ideal" wage structure 
without examining each of the many factors 
determining the observed structure. As _ Dunlop 
and Rothbaum (1955) have pointed out, 


“Each wage structure is, to be  ap- 
Diratsed sin terms of the “context, of 
the economy and the labour market 
DaGaieemenis vii wh teh. at —funce trons 

RiWape cc mie ase tO ube et es Ged 
Paiee Tis 40 tatows wediles) tr ih titel 1S) chante 
functions that any wage system is 
intended to "perform. These func- 
tions have customarily been desig- 
Dated as, ass usthine, on. bhes ecm ot 
ment ot a labour,force and its galio- 
Gation amons jobs in Various occupa 
Elons , kacmsi, and. ree lons, ima. 10 
sharing the benefits of productivity 
increases among workers’ and _, other 
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segments of the economy and among 
various groups of workers.’ 


Factors Causing Changes in the Wage Structure 


General Pattern of Long-run Narrowing 


The pattern widely reported in studies of 
changing wage structures is a long-run Mnar- 
rowing of the wage differential between skilled 
and unskilled occupations. This appears to 
have occurred since 1900 in most industrial 
countries, with most of the narrowing taking 
place in the two periods 1915 to 1920, and 1940 
to 1950. There is also some evidence that’ the 
narrowing was slowed or reversed in the 1950's 
and 1960's. It should be noted here, however, 
that there have been very few studies which 
dealt with wages or earnings in more than a few 
Occupations and over a period of several 
decades. 


The usual explanation for long-run narrowing of 
wage differentials is based on a "ratchet 
effect" related to short-run changes. That is, 
the narrowing of wage differentials which 
occurs in discrete short-run periods is not 


reversed in subsequent periods (apparently 
dites “tO ) “institucional” Or. =" SocioO-pOld tical: 
Pectors) “and thus accumulates over long 
periods. 


A more direct theory of the long-run narrowing 
of wage differentials is based on the industri- 
alization process that has occurred in this 


E 
Doge De atid. Rot ibawti LO 5537p ee ton 
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Gentuny,.. — nr therirr wrstiy stag e:crofl hndustriai— 
ianvon, Skill ditterentuals!: widen! as: “thelmde— 
mand for skilled workers increases. in the 
HeauUnmng estages Of Withe'. process, theresa sila 
Slowing in the rate of increase in demand for 
skilled workers, while the expanding education 
system augments the supply of skilled workers 
at an increasing rate. The growth in demand 
apparently slows down because the widening of 
wage differentials in the earlier stages of 
industrialization leads employers to substitute 
capital and less-skilled workers for the more 
skilled. 


On the supply side, human capital theory is 
introduced. The increased skill differentials 


combined with decreased private costs Ot 
education and training result in a higher rate 
of return on private investment in skill 


development, and more persons are thus’'~ induced 
to seek training. Where immigration has_ been 
restricted to skilled persons, the supply of 
skilled relative to unskilled workers is fur- 
tphereincrneased.!) A third © factor “operatingy@on 
the supply side over the longer run _ has_ been 
the relative decline in the number of unskilled 
workers: available to urban areas: through rural 
urban migration. 


This explanation is challenged by Ozanne (1962) 
who argues that American industrialization 
proceeded at a slower pace than in Europe and 
hence, American industry had time to train many 
of its own skilled workers. In “addition; 
unskilled labour was retained in agriculture by 
the cheap and abundant land resources, while 
immigration brought primarily skilled workers 
from industrialized northern Europe during the 
early stagesmor HindUstr talizationeein 1840 - 
1890. More recently, mechanization of industry 
has reduced the demand for unskilled labour 
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whibelruval—unban migration Naswigincreased) tehe 
quantity of unskilled labour in the cities. 


The reversal of scthe: ) narrowing) ettrend Blin seme 
1950's may have been a lagged response _ to 
governmental wage regulations during World War 
Ties-comb ined Mwithin a rapidiitneryedses® Ime eee 
demand for highly-trained professional person- 
nel. The subsequent massive increase in supply 
created by governments through expansion of 
education and training facilities for such per- 
sonnel may in turn lead to a decline in the 
relative earnings of such professionals in the 
1970's and 1980's. These patterns are general- 
ly consistent with the long-term industrial- 
ization argument presented above, namely, that 
in the early stages of a major change in indus- 
trial composition, the rapid growth in demand 
for a certain type of labour will increase the 
earnings differentials. This then leads to a 
relatively greater increase in labour’ supply 
and a subsequent narrowing of the differential. 


Since the evidence generally indicates’ that 
changes in the wage structure have occurred 
during short periods, the emphasis of existing 
research has been on possible explanations of 
short-run changes in wage differentials, and 
thus on the short-run changes in the supply of 
and+demand for skilled workers) #melatiuven! to 
unskilled workers. Explanations Lor such 
changes have’ focused primarily on economic 
facrOre, and! particularly onpthes@m@behavi oursaon 
employers under different labour market 
Conditions. 


or ae 620 Sp 1292-987 
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Economic Factors 


Level of Unemployment. 


BMesicichol. CONG tion we Olver the) habourssmarkec 
should obviously be a major factor in explain- 
ing changes in wage differentials. However, the 
SteCtsnOigea tight ors) ack. labourcmarket Ghave 
been understood to work through different pos- 
Sible_ processes which may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


Gajeoicnll differentials,narrow in,.a tight 
labour market due to an increase in the 
"compensating differential" for the un- 
pleasant jobs which tend to be held by 
unskilled workers. Thus, while in a 
Slack labour market, workers will ac- 
cept a smaller compensating differen- 
tial, ina tight market, ‘they must “be 
paid relatively more if employers are 
to fill these jobs. 


(b) The relaxing of standards in hiring new 
employees in tight labour markets. in- 
creases the supply of "Skilled" labour 
webative toswunski ll ledts i That! iseae, the 
skilled workers are used exclusively 
Forache, functions watchs theyoat one7yoan 


ei Meron t' marketeusy Ones yn whitch atimeme — Ls 
lattte, if any, Unemployment “and “employers 
Gindedatticiult.yeounen tring mone workers. at tive 
prevailing wage. In a “slack marker) @thece 


is much unemployment and employers have = no 
trouble Lindine workers. 


SMG HE Bye se mihi 
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perform, while the less skilled are hired 
BON eCAarcey “OUL! “SOMewmOrs® ene LuUNceELONS 
previously handled by the skilled 
workers. Moreover, the upgraded workers 
acquire training such thatvVthe skill mux 
Ob (thew aboureaforce aus permanently 
changed and skill differentials narrow 
accordingly. Rusing, skill tevels  haveowra 
further permanent effect in that trained 
workers can acquire further skills more 
easily. Consequently, there is both a 
short-run and long-run increase in the 
quantity of skilled workers relative to 
unskilled. 


A special case of the tight labour market 
effect occurs in wartime when intense on-job 
training increases the supply of skills quite 
suddenly, thereby hastening the same narrowing 
Ofoditirerentials which would? Voeccur  iwitheosthe 
longer-run expansion of the educational and 
training systems. 


(c) At any point in time, there exists a 
"social minimum wage", or the minimum 
straight-time hourly wage rate at which 
Labour) cans bert hired: This social 
minimum wage creates a reserve labour 
force of persons who offer labour at 
thes socralsmanimum, —but whos Jaces= not 
employed™in a’ slack~ labour markets» in®a 
taqht™ laboursmarket,) thes resery cm labour 
force is depleted and the social mini- 
mum wage must be raised relative to the 
wages Of more skilled workers. 


1 
Reder. (1:9.7-3)% 


Rees “OP —@¢-7. 
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(d)reEmployers anvest )*in the training ‘o£ 
their workers and also have fixed costs 
Ofshiseingmworkerns:. The more skilled 
the workers, the greater the cost of 
training and hiring, and hence the more 
likely 1t as that employers will try to 
retain their skilled workers. Skilled 
labour is viewed as a semi-fixed factor 
and is retained during slack labour 
markets, while unskilled labour is not 
retained because it can be replaced as 
required with negligible hiring and 
training costs. Hence, wage differen- 
Hlale widen in slack labour marketoe— 


Inflation. 


Pemrods, OLeiigh -1ntlation ..anme _ expected ato 
produce compressed occupational wage struc- 
tures through the effects of . cost-of-living 
adjustments. To the extent that these are 
extended to, or are more common in, the _ low- 
er-wage occupations and especially if such 
adjustments are on a flat-rate basis, rela- 
tive earnings are narrowed.2 


Productivity Changes. 


The. influence of improved labour productivity 
in increasing the demand for labour has been 
described previously in the simple outline of 
the baboun mabketunode |] .|OoV OUSLY» smCllc mmc a 
Lect OF productivity changes on) they OCcCcupa] 
tional wage structure will depend on _ which 


01960 


oes Sido RO th balm. (295) 64 Die ea 
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occupations improve their productivity re- 
lative to others; as well as*on“ehe =stbse— 
quent eftects of fthe: change asin relative 
wages in terms of the substitution of many 
ditterent- kinds, *of. labour, © and ibetween 
labour and machinery. 


Institutional Changes 
Unionism. 


Unions may have various effects on labour 
markets and hence alter relative wages in 
different ways. 1 They can affect wage dif- 
ferentials by influencing the supply of 
labour through apprenticeship rules, craft 
Jurisdiction, licensing, and other restric- 
tions or deterrents to entry in specific 
occupations. Ozanne (1962), observes, how- 
ever, that "there iS no consensus’ among 
wage theorists on the influence of unionism 
On Occupational differentials".“ Unions re- 
presenting primarily the less-skilled wor- 
kers have favoured flat-rate wage increa- 
ses, that 1s, equal absolute increases’ re- 
gardless of skill level and to. the. extent 
that this objective is realized, _absolute 
wage differentials must narrow. Union 


1 
Recs Ol) 6 2).eispecial ly Chapter. 
Gorse HGG eRe. 297° 


5 
Dupre sero4). isee-also Reynolde sande latt 
CLO 5 bye. 
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resistance to wage cuts has also diminished or 
prevented the widening of wage differentials 
which would otherwise be expected to occur in 
Slack labour markets. 


The narrowing trend in the skilled-unskilled 
wage differential has also been explained in 
terms of the tnterdependence OL 1 unnon wage 
DOLCE Ss), & wath specific reference xe) the 
Construction Industry. That 1s} “unions Swi bh 
tend to imitate "reference bargains", or 
settlements in other unions that are taken as 
reference points: 


mith reterence bargains Ware perceived 
Vis asOme: Situations 9 2in 9 percentare 
terns Cand sin other wisi Cuatlone ain 
absolute terms, interdependence of 
union Spo licres may stend: “tow reduce 
Ciesati~ioh eskiibed “ite 1 tunskiived 
wages. Bids #vawael | Vibe a eso-t invaee pe 
absencemot Strong market forees that 
would, themselves lead to a consider— 
able narrowing gt percentage skill 
differentials.” 


One of the most careful studies of changes in 
the occupational differentials, however, has 
Cone uded that when’ the tinterindustriabk teftect 
of unions on wages is taken into account, the 


Seas tian ands oerea | sGhO74) 5 pier 2.0.) 1 
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degree of unionization had only a minor effect 
On thetoccupational wage Stpuctuner. 


Minimum Wage Legislation. 


Minimum wage legislation might be expected to 
reduce occupational wage differentials directly 
by raising the wages of workers at the bottom 
of the wage! itructures) ) However, fas snumerous 
studies have shown, the actual effect will 
depend on the relationship between the legal 
minimum wage and the prevailing wage of un- 
skilled labour, as well as on the occupations 
not covered by the regulations, the state of 
the business cycle, and the ability of employ- 
ers to take compensating action. Moreover, such 
narrowing of wage differentials as may be ob- 
served shortly after the regulations take ef- 
fect is later offset by more rapid wage in- 
creases in the upper end of the scale. 


Custom and Discrimination. 


Since custom and discrimination have an impact 
on wage levels, changes in these factors should 
also affect the wage structure. Customary wage 
differentials in hierarchical managerial struc- 
tures, for example, may be changed as _ commer- 
cial organizations are enlarged, merged, or 
adopt new functions. However, it has been 


Se esenon CLIK ae Bie GeIae 
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suggested, thatioccupational. differentials. ane 
Stable over the long run because of custom or 
ABOCLaALECONSerVaticm =, sand. that differentials 
ene changed Only temporarily by “major Shocks": 
The methodological problem in analyzing changes 
in occupational differentials is to separate 
SelclOMm. = Lromesimple “‘sStabality in GQiftterentials 
due to other market factors. 


DischiminatLwon influences labour . supply. in Va 
variety of forms. Potential workers who lack 
the desired personal . characteristics (colour, 
race, sex, age, physique, appearance, etc.) 
cannot offer labour services to a particular 
labour market and thus supply is lower and the 
wage higher than would be the case in the 
absence of discrimination. 


Education and Training. 


Education and training affect both the demand 
endmenemsuppoly asides. of the siabour) ’manker. 
Labour productivity may be increased through 
MEM wa eeWwhhen ine turn would jilnmcrease, =a he 
demand for labour and raise the wage rate. This 
effect is ambiguous, however, because training 
may be so extensive that the worker concerned 
is moving from one labour market (less skilled) 
rOomanotnerm(morewskilled).. In’ this scasey as the 
Supply por less—-skil led labour “1s (reduced and 


ih 
Routh (1964). 
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the supply of more-skilled labour is increased, 
thus narrowing the wage differential between 
the two markets. 


Immigration. 


Immigration policies favouring the admission of 
persons in skilled trades and professional 
occupations would result “ina narrower” “occupa— 
tional wage structure than would emerge from 
policies which are skill-neutral or favour’ the 
unskilled. 


Centralized Wage Determination. 


In economies or periods in which governments 
are responsible for wage determination (as_ in 
the case of Australia's central wage arbitra- 
tion board or in wartime wage controls), it is 
argued that differentials will narrow because 
the tendency has been to give equal absolute 
wage increases to all workers. In Australia, 
occupation wage rates consist of a basic wage 
plus a differential.” When the basic wage rate 
was raised, the differential was not always 
changed and the percentage differential was 
thus narrowed. Similarly, it is often suggested 
that a major reason for the narrowing of dif- 
ferentials observed from 1940 to 1945 was the 
government,s policy of granting absolute wage 
increases. 


ae andJRo.thbaum, (955). 


Rennolds andmrarenose). 
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Summary of Related Empirical Studies 


The question of changes in occupational earn- 
ings Or wage structures received consider- 
able attention in the 1950's and early 1960's, 
but relatively less in the past decade. Table l 
summarizes studies which have dealt directly 
with changes in the_- structure. Many other 
studies have examined reasons for differentials 
in Occupation earnings or wage rates at various 
times but have not considered secular changes 
in the structure. 


Most of the studies reviewed were concerned 
with the American labour force and used data 
from the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics surveys of average hourly earnings. These 
data are calculated by dividing the number of 
hours worked into the total annual payments in 
each establishment surveyed. The surveys are 
based on metropolitan areas which, while in- 
cluding “the mayor areas of the “United States, 
dOenOwmconst bEULe a ‘total “labour Storce’’ -survey. 
ThevoccUpat tons. included ain “the: “surveys sare 
numerous but are concentrated in manufacturing. 
Moreover, as the summary table indicates, the 
Ustialwapproach is to group: occupations, arbi— 
Groriyenveo 7 Skis ed stand: = UnSsk i) edeys*categqo= 
ries and thus to’ calculate simple ratios of 
the weighted averages of hourly earnings. 


i the: Canadtan studies, Meltz’ (1965) *and “Ostry 
and Zaidi (1972) have used census data on aver- 
age annual earnings for the major occupational 
groups. A later study by Meltz (1968) which 
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examines changes in the earnings of specific 
occupations is used as the basis for. this 
study. Peitchinis (1969, 1970) has used data 
drawn from a variety of sources in one study 
and from Labour Canada's wage rate survey in a 
second. This latter survey was also used by 
Labour Canada to produce its own reports (1967 
and 1974) on trends in relative wages. 


The British and European studies have’ been 
based mainly on wage rate data. 


Since different kinds of data and sources were 
used in these studies, it is not surprising to 
find a variety of measures used to describe the 
wage or earnings structures. Several of the 
studies simply report changes in the ratio of 
wage rates or average hourly earnings’ for 
skilled and unskilled occupations, or for  spe- 


cific occupations compared with a base 
occupation such as janitors. Gunter (1964) 
uses the relative quartile deviation: namely, 
half the inter-quartile range divided by the 
median. He also reports the "relative span" 


calculated as both the ratio of the highest to 
to lowest occupational wage rate and the ratio 
of the fourth-quartile median to the first- 
quartile median. 


Bellows ‘study (1951) -includeéds: (25 adustwies g7and 
about 675 occupations. Occupations were ranked 
within industries in order of remuneration for 
Gach year (dunIng =a “given “time "Scertode. (e.q..., 
1914 - 1920). The percentage change in hourly 
earnings over this period was then calculated 
LOueecach, Occupation, at which poant:: 


"The array of percentage changes in 
earnings was’ then divided La to 
thirds and halves, and the _ per- 
centase changes of “groups an “each 
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industry were averaged. Thus, if the 
average hourly earnings of the top 
third of workers in an industry in- 
creased by 10 percent and the lowest 
Ehirdaby 25, percents during any pe ra— 
Odeelt liswclear that occupation pwace 
differentials in that industry were 
narrowed.” 


Keates @ ctudy © (1960) iin which. he’ used the 
weighted average hourly earnings for each of 
141 occupations to calculate the coefficient 
Of variation for various points in a 40-year 
period, is the most sophisticated of those 
reviewed. 


The findings of these studies are summarized in 
Tabplemiwand Chart’ 3% In the United States, 
there appears to have been a narrowing of the 
earnings structure from 1900 to 1920, followed 
by a widening in the 1920 - 1932 period, with 
little change in the 1930's depression. There 
was subsequently a pronounced narrowing during 
the 1940's, particularly during World War MII, 
Wit feed eGeturn tO stability in) ) the 21950 "%sseand 
1960's. However, there is also some evidence 
of widening toward the end of the 1960's. The 
pattern is generally the same for the other 
countries included in the summary, with two 
exceptions: there is some evidence of stability 
(rather than widening) in the 1920's, and of 
widening gin the 1950hs and 1960's .-snotably an 
Canada and the United Kingdom. 
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CHART 3 


Diagrammatic summary of studies of trends 
in occupational wage structures 


United States 


—--—- Canada 
** * * United Kingdom 


Widening 


Stable 
1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 
Narrowing ee ee ee ee cee 
24 Ps oh Age = ; ” i 
stable narrowing widening stable narrowing stable stable 
or or or or 
narrowing narrowing 1938- narrowing widening 


1900-1914 1914-1920 1920-1932 1932-1938 1947 1948-1952 1953-1970 


« Census years included in this report. 


Source: Table1 
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CHAPTER II 


Occupational Earnings Data: Sources and Problems 


A fundamental consideration in making histor- 
ical comparisons of relative earnings by 
occupation is the availability of data. This 
chapter outlines the major sources of data 
which were used and the problems encountered 
with these sources. 


The Decennial Census 


The only comprehensive source of earnings data 
for detailed occupations is the decennial 
population census. This chapter begins by 
Summarizing the approach used to obtain data 
from the census for comparable occupations over 
the period 1931 to 1971. Several aspects of 
these data must be examined in order to put the 
results into an appropriate perspective for 
analytical purposes; these include: compar- 
isons of occupational earnings; intra-occupa- 
tional dispersion of earnings; earnings versus 
wage rates. Since census data do not include 
fringe benefits other means of obtaining such 
information are considered. Finally, the extent 
and type of alternative data sources is 
explored. 
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Conversion of Occupational Classification for Inter-censal 
Comparability 


Fach decennial census since 1931 has’ contained 
asnewrclassifteation of occupations. In some 
cases the changes were small, while in others 
there were fundamental revisions in the ap- 
PrOoachy. tOsvocenpational siclassi fications To 
compare earnings data by occupation over time, 
occupations must have been defined in the same 
Way late Gheevarious) points: invtame.-\ Lf not, how 
much of a change in earnings was genuine and 
how much resulted from a different definition 
of the occupation cannot be determined. 


Tnesprobleme of .comparabidity.. is, particularly 
complex in. the» case .of.-.the .1971..and 1961 
censuses. Out of the 486 occupation classes in 
the 1971 census only nine classes are precisely 
comparable at the most detailed level for 
which data are tabulated. One reason for this 
lack o£ comparability is the change in the role 
of the census occupation classification manual. 
Prior to the 1971 census, the manual prepared 
for each census was used only to count people. 
Other classifications were used for placement 
work in Canada Manpower Centres, and for the 


=the Nane oecupations dare: postmasters;, den- 
tists; nurses-in-training; optometrists; ser- 
Vicemstation- attendants: commissioned offi- 
cers; other ranks - armed forces; bartenders; 


bus: dnvivers. 


“vardous issues of the United States Dtcttonary 
of Occupational Titles were used by Canada 
Manpower Centres until 19/73. 
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measurement of wage and salary pave bye etohe 
mid-1960's, a single occupational classifica- 
tion manual was developed in Canada which could 
be used both for counting people in the census 
and in the Labour Force Survey, as well as_ fo 
placement work in the Canada Manpower Centres; 
a classification which could be used by all the 
federal government agencies. The result was 
the Canadian Claset;tecatton ana “Direttonarya oe; 
Ccecnparrons, VorL (CCDO) 2? “in preparing the (CcDOo 
With lLts-combanation ~O@ objectives; avamlajyor 
break occurred in the historical continuity of 
census occupational classifications. Not only 
were the number of classes increased but some 
major conceptual changes took place as well. 
For example, whereas the 1961 census contained 
a separate major group designated as’ labourers 
(excluding those engaged in primary occupa- 
tions) ;,~in “19715 there. ? 1s “noe -such =separate 
group. Instead, each relevant minor group con- 
tains a" unitygroup; "Occupation se yin Mbabourming 
and other Elemental Work". 


T ieaiye cvs Canada developed its own classification 
for its Wage Rate Survey. Siinee ) LOS sehe 
Depaytment, “has daneorporated: = the yinew CCDO 
definitions while retaining the same titles as 
before. 

2 
The Labour Force Survey has always used _ the 
eensiuc OCeupation-  classtiitceatiron. = antcer Cac 
€ensusearyenewl occupation selassificati one. was 
inteoduced in ’the*Labour *ForcessSurveyiwitheone 
year of overlapping tabulations between ~ the 
Old and new classifications. The most recent 
years ot overlapping clhassafieattonss was’ 1978 


Department of Manpower and immicrati one (Loy). 
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A major task in the study was to obtain 1971 
data on Occupations which would be comparable 
to figures from earlier censuses. In a previous 
study, Meltz had presented earnings and other 
data on more than 100 occupations’ which werg 
comparable among censuses from 1931 to 1961. 

Our job was to determine how many of the 1971 
occupations were comparable with those in the 
Meltz study and for how many others the clas- 
Sification could be made comparable to 1961, 
though not to earlier years. We had intended 
to use the results of Statistics Canada's re- 
coding on a 1961 occupation basis of a_ sample 
of 109,500 returns from the 1971 census. How- 
ever, since the retabulation had not been com- 
pleted when this study was undertaken, an 
alternative approach was developed in order to 
expand this list of only nine occupations which 
were exactly comparable between 1971 and 196l. 

The list of 52 occupations which is used in 
this study is shown in Table 2, while details 
of the occupation conversion method are pre- 
Scented Appendix 7B. When data from 
Statistics Canada's retabulation become 
available, they will supplement the work here 
since income will be tabulated for only the 14 
major occupation groups, while numbers of 


i 
Meltz (1968). 


é — 
For a discussion and tables on the compara 


bilityeotemajors oecupational egnroups Tiesene 
Poole sand = 19/7 Le censis classifications. see 
Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, August 


LOLS. pps OS-)54 
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Table 2 


Occupations Comparable between Censuses, 
1931 to 1971 and 1961 to 1971 


Managerial Transportation and Communication 
* Postmasters Air Pilots, Navigators and Flight 
Engineers 
Professional Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
Architects Deck Officers 
Engineers —- Engineering Officers, Ship 
Chemical Engine and Boiler-Room Crew, Ship 
Give 
Electrical Bus Drivers 
* Physicists Taxi Drivers and Chauffeurs 


* Biologists and Related Scientists Subway and Street Railway Operating 
Occupations 
Physicians and Surgeons 


Dentists Telegraph Operators 
Nurses, Graduate Mail Carriers 
Nurses-in-Training 
* Optometrists Agricultural 
Judges and Magistrates Farmers (Employers or Own Account) 


Lawyers and Notaries 
Fashing “Hunting, <rapp iad 


TE CONOMS tS 


* Systems Analysts, Computer Fishermen 
Programmers , 
*Dieticians and Nutritionists Manufacturing and Mechanical 


Professors and Teachers 
Flour and Grain Milling Occupations 


Clerical * Fish Canning, “Caring and Packing 
Occupations 

(Secretaries and Stenographers Metal Rolling Occupations 

(Typists and Clerk-Typists Tool and Die Making Occupations 

Commercial and Financial Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen 


* Radio and Television Service Repairmen 
* Newsboys 
Service Station Attendants Typesetters and Compositors 
* Insurance Salesmen and Agents Power Station Operators 
*Salesmen and Traders, Securities *Motion Picture Projectionists 


Service Construction 
Personal - (Brick and Stone Masons 

* Bartenders (Concrete Finishing and Related 
Barbers, Hairdressers and Occupations 
Related Plasterers and Related Occupations 

Protective and Other - Inspecting, Testing, Grading and 
Fire-Fighting Occupations Sampling Occupations, Construction, 
Policemen and Detectives Except Electrical 

Source : Seer itermea tomnd isicwicis onto teoceupaltdional lam conpalaaprelsdst yr. 


* Not comparable with 1951 and earlier censuses. 
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persons by sex will be shown only for getailed 
occupations with 5,000 persons or more. 


Characteristics of Comparable Occupations 


The comparable occupations over several 
Gensuses seem to be. those which, are .least 
pmeceecduby, technological change,,and in which 
the job function has thus remained similar over 
time. Many of the occupations in fact now use 
a great deal of equipment and are assisted by 
paraprofessionals, as in the case of physicians 
and surgeons and dentists. The comparable 
Seuctipations.also*tend to: be those: in which a 
service is provided directly to the consumer as 
opposed to the labour being indirectly used to 
PEoducerasparticuvar product. In this» “sense; 
for example, the occupations of physicians, 
aentists,?> professors. and school teachers, 
service station attendants, firemen, barbers 
and hair-dressers, and bus drivers are 
comparable. Occupations in which the’ services 
are indirect, on the other hand, include civil 
and electrical engineers, stenographers' and 
typists, plasterers and lathers. 


The detailed occupations included in this study 
tend to have above-average earnings. Of the 48 
occupations for which wage and salary data were 
available, 31 had earnings exceeding 110 per 
cent _of-the overall 197] average, with another 
seven occupations between 100 and 110 per cent. 
Tabdser Giamshows: >that. most erof the» »comparable 
occupations are located ih .three occupational 


ineeiee infeormatiom in othe recoding >) tap “be 
obtained from Mrs. Amy Kempster, head of the 
Economic Charactreriist les Section, Census 
Characteristics Division wStatistie Canadas 
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Table 3 


Representation of Selected Comparable Occupations 
Among Occupation Groups in 1961 


Distribution Number in Labour Force 


of Selected Occupations 
Occupation Group Selected Towa lam Percent of 
Occupations Group Number Group 

All Occupations # 49 7 SAA ASS Ip Stet) 7 O24 Die 
White Collar 

Managerial i SOO Sika 6,087 il 

Professional 5 634,271 314,364 50 

Clerical il SHES, Gie2 216,424 26 

Commercial & Financial 4 492,628 59,361 2 
Manual 

Manufacturing & 

Mechanical 9 I, 0816794 2 145,116 14 
Construction 3 33S) pty 40,947 I 
Labourers 0 343,843 0 0 
Transportation & 

Communication 10 49'67,,.82'3 Bs) 5 UW Wy 

Service 
Personal i 2 588,419 Sk p-DOM 9 
Protective & Other Z, sy Syke! AW PIES: 46 
Primary 
Agricultural alt 648,910 3937304 61 

Fishing & Trapping 1 HO) 7 Suk pS) 7 86 
Logging 0 T9682 0 0 
Mining 0 64,611 0 0 

Not Stated 0 167,969 0 0 
Source: Civilian Labour Force data from Noah Meltz, Manpower tn Canada, 
1931-1961, Table A.4, p. 58; and 1961 Census of Canada, 

Woke itt, Reet I Ney Sa=HO4,, walle Ge 
a 


Excludes Armed Forces 
While the occupation “farmers and stockraisers” is comparable between 


ig6l and 19/71 and is included in. this table, at fs excluded from .the 
study as a whole because earnings data are not available in 1961. 
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groups: professionals, manufacturing and 
mechanical, and transportation and communica- 
tion. The percentage representation is also 
Substantial in three other groups: Llshing, 
PeOvectivevservice, and) to “ay lesser extent, 
clerical. 


Thenrevaney “Of course, other “occupations “which 
would probably display similar characteristics 
and yet are not included, for example, accoun- 
Games, snadiosand T.V. announcers, gulards and 
watchmen. Unfortunately, the classification 
Manuals do not provide a basis from which to 
establish comparability in all of these cases. 


White Ghe Just of occupations in Table 2 as not 
Statistically representative of occupation 
GLOUpS,/ bt. does providetta- Starting point “stor 
general comments on trends in earnings’ and 
numbers of persons. The biggest gaps in the 
sample lie in the manual occupations, particu- 
larly in the skilled and semi-skilled trades, 
because the major 1971 revision of the classi- 
fication combined various levels of skills into 
classes which deal with particular functional 
areas (for example, a plumber's helper is 
classified as a plumber, whereas in 1961 the 
helper was included with unskilled labourers). 
The recoding of occupations being done by 
Statistics Canada should provide information on 
a much wider range Ot occupations. In 
adg7t Elon currents work,.at .babour., Canada will 
complement this study by providing an analysis 
GE trends in occupational wage Gates. 


Earnings Data from the Census 


The) Census: earnings data used in this “study «are 
wage and salary earnings because these are the 
only consistent figures which are available 


oye 


Table 4 


Percentage of the Labour Force in each Occupation Group Reporting Wage 
and Salary Earnings, 1931-1961 


L931 1941 Lo Sole I Oil 


ALT Occupa tion's ; 63 66 ks 78 
Managerial 29 35 4] 49 
Professional 66 at Ua 33 
Clerical 98 99 98 oS) 
Commercial and Financial 86 90 90 89 
Manufacturing and Construction 87 eis) 91 93 
Labourers 96 7 oy 98 
Transportation and Communication oF 92 91 92 
Service 81 82 87 87 
Agricultural LF 16 is 18 
Logging 95 89 84 91 
Fishing 21 16 19 Sie) 
Mining 93 94 o7 96 
Source: Noah M. Meltz, Changes itn the Occupattonal Composrttion 


of the Canadtan Labour Force, 19381-1961, p. 40. 


Data 10n 19/) tare, not comparable with 2931 to 136el due to 
Chance ny thescilasstirveation of broad =ocempaclonal 2 rou pis. 


i 
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back > vLO7 419352 With the exception of the 
proprietory and managerial, agricultural, and 
Prowing Occupation “gqrotios, “wage and salary 
Polos tepresenltead Over, o0 “per. “Cent. "orf =the 
matOulte LOVoe reporting carnings ine 1977- The 
datarare, showh by-occupationdl groups in Table 
Peeeeeleciaptor fils £96) and 197) eearnings data 
for self-employed persons are presented for a 
number of occupations. 


Time-series data reflect the economic condi- 
tions prevailing when the data were collected. 
the census data present “an™ acute “problem “of 
this kind because of the 10-year intervals 
between observations, and because the censuses 
took place under widely differing economic 
conditions. The latter might be characterized 
barotivyeas’ Lollows =recaliing that” “with® “the 
exception of the 1971 census, the earnings data 
are for the 12 months preceding the census: 


1930/31 - end of 1920"s industrialization 
and early ~stage~° of 1930"s de- 
pression; 

1940/41 - end of depression = and early 
stage of wartime production; 

1950/51 - peak of Korean war inflation 
following post-war recession; 

1960/61 - midway in 1958-62 recession; 

£970 —mbdway fine stagilation/ "Obes! oG- 
O75": 

The brief review of empirical studies in 
Ghapter «1 showed that conclusions about 


changes in the wage structure could differ 
substantially with small variations ‘in the time 
periods selected for the comparisons. ,While 
this problem diminishes «with longer time 


ee 


periods, comparisons of wage structures over 
only one decade must take into account the very 
different economic conditions prevailing at the 
beginnhinggand end of any of the decades in 
question. 


Some of the change in earnings could simply be 
the result of a different number of weeks work- 
ed as opposed to changes in the earnings of 
full-time employees. While data on number of 
weeks worked is available, it is not possible 
to obtain a cross-classification of earnings by 
weeks worked for the earlier censuses. It is 
thus implicitly ,assumed that . the relative 
structure of weeks worked among occupations did 
not change markedly between censuses. i gy -eke 
earlier examination, Meltz found that in the 
case of the major groups, the numbers of weeks 
worked were Similar, with a few important ex- 
ceptions. For example, while most occupations 
reported fewer weeks worked in 1941 than in 
1931, there were increases in the war-related 
Occupations: manufacturing and “COnsueruce on, 
iabourers, and Mining. Few of the selected 
eccupacvons in this study falls within’ these 
groups. 


Differences in earnings also arose from the 
fact that many women work on a part-time rather 
than full-time basis. This changes both rela- 
tive occupational earnings’ and male-female 
earnings differentials. Although! ehirstorieal 
Gate sOannot be “adjusted to. itake. this into 
account, different female participation rates 
among occupations is discussed as a factor 


il 
Scena sSoetheml acter part of,.Chapter “-1V LOL 
evidence on changes in the earnings structure 
in -inter=—cencsussyears.. : 


2 
Met 2 4619 6) he") pice Ore 
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underlying some changes in relative earnings, 
particularly in the personal service occupa- 
tions. 


Benoce egeneral «question: concerns: thewenewil- 
api tye Fort seertain Bkinds® son ‘cencus daar 
Earnings data obtained from household surveys 
ave subject to possible biasés! vine reporting. 
some are deliberate and others innocent, such 
as forgetting or never knowing precisely the 
earnings of the household head. Since the 1971 
Censustasked: fore earnings an) thewtogeceding 
Colendesayear, *themteffect «of forgetting siwas 
minimized because the survey occurred shortly 
after income tax returns were filed. Errors 
due to forgetting or guessing are therefore 
likely to be less serious in 1971 than in the 
earlier surveys where individuals were asked 
for earnings in the 12 months preceding’ the 
censuses LThes extent cof wdeliberate. ancormsecs 
Geponting Swould be virtually cimpossible, Sue 
determine. 


The use of either mean or median earnings will 
influence the shape and historical behaviour of 
a wage structure because the intra-occupational 
distribution of earnings varies among the occu- 
pations considered. Mean earnings were report- 
ed for each census except 1951, when the median 
earnings were reported. In 1931 and 1961, only 
the means were available. An examination of 
the vdatastor years imiwhich ) both measures eres 
the average are available suggests that the 
different measures of jrelative earnings are 
generally very similar. 


A related problem concerns the method in wh ich 
the census data are recorded. Miss Jenny 


- 
Did. De ee 


oye 


Podoluk of Statistics SepeGa brought? toys our 
attentaonsscomes diisicubtiess=relatingua tors enc 
earnings classes used to record wage and salary 
Gata in 95) and) 1961: 


"Thea LO5h Cémsuscpecid not esackye tr OF 
actual (Mearnings:) bute tasked res pon= 
dents ColVindizcate Sthe size? 2roup 
intotwhich earnings shelb. Se thes sopen 
end ‘class «waswos6 ,000. Po dads San 
evalvuiaition ofthe L952 —Censis data 
comparing the results with the in- 
cone! %tax, returns’ £ileds by wage 
earners’ and with the earnings 
distribution irom tneviool survey sof 
Consumer Finances. The conclusions I 
reached were that th Statistics 
were downward biased.” 


Since the 1951 data in this study are medians, 
the downward bias should be reduced. Un for- 
tunately, there does not seem to be an adequate 
basis for estimating the extent of the bias or 
for making adjustments. 


The 1961 census also presents a problem arising 
from the open-ended earnings group, in this 
case $15,000 and over. Miss Podoluk indicated 
that those earning above $15,000 were arbitrar- 
ily assigned earnings of $15,000. As Miss 
Podoluk notes, "This means that in those occu- 
Paeilonal, . groups fwith “higheay propentione: toh 
earners in these groups the published averages 
are; likely too low". AS ‘an -alternative,.-> she 


Miss Podoluk is the Director-General ene 
Statistics Caxmadayus Household Satis tics 
Branch. 


Letter from  Mivss Podoluk, — to Eiet* —aarteno.c. sy; 
OStiobem 2472 (197, 
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Suggests the use of data based on the 20 per 
cent sub-sample of the population which is pre- 
sented in Volume 4. Although this is a possi- 
bility, we decided to retain the original cen- 
sus earnings data for the following reasons. 
First, as Miss Podoluk points out, some differ- 
ences could arise from the fact that the wage 
and salary data in this study are based on 100 
per cent coverage whereas the alternative is a 
20 per cent sample which also has some concep- 
tual differences in the income definition. 
Secondly, the alternative calculation requires 
the subtraction of the earnings of the _ self- 
employed and these are not shown where’ there 
are less than 250 persons. The: resulte 2nlva 
number of occupations could be an over-estimate 
of average earnings because some self-employed 
were included. Thirdly, a recalculation using 
the alternative method produces almost the same 
relative earnings when the revised earnings in 
each occupation are related to the _ revised 
earnings for the total of all employed persons. 
For example, the relative earnings of male 
DLlotssrnemaun ithessamesabn2090invelI6ien (as is 
Shown=™’) ins Table 7). In the case of male 
lawyers, there is an increase in relative 
earningsifrom e201 to 215% the figure cannot’ 7be 
calculated for all lawyers, however, as_ the 
number of self-employed female lawyers is not 
shown. 


Incorder tosobtain estimates of average += waee 
and salary earnings, total employment earnings 
of wage earners would have to be divided by 
the number of wage earners. 


ae 


Methodological Questions on Earnings Data 
Comparisons of Occupational Earnings 


Once comparable earnings data by occupation are 
obtained, the next question concerns the most 
appropriate measure by which to examine the 
Structures Moh S.eanning Si Unfortunately, no 
single measure of changes in the structure of 
earnings is appropriate for all cases. Earnings 
ratios are often used for ease of understanding 
and comparison. The most common approach to 
calculatingysuch@rvatiwosmhasvbeenm ion selectata 
base occupation, such as unskilled labour, 
with aiwhichisald- others ,occupatrons can be 
compared. While this has_ some conceptual 
appeal, it presents a major difficulty if the 
base occupation is not defined consistently 
over the time period concerned. This problem is 
encountered in the 1971 census: the common 
labourer category was abolished and distributed 
among the relevant occupational groups. 


An alternative base for calculating earnings 
ratios is the average earnings for the _ total 
labour force. Although it is more convenient 
to include the earnings of the occupation in 
question when calculating the labour force av- 
erage earnings, it is preferable to exclude the 
earnings for each subject occupation in turn. 
This presents a more accurate measure of how a 
given occupation has fared relative to the 
average for all “other occupations, particularly 
when the subject occupation represents ae Sig- 
nificant share of the total labour force. In 
this study, however, the average earnings for a 
specific occupation are expressed as a ratio of 
the average earnings for the total labour 
force, without subtracting the earnings of the 
occupation in question. This approach was 
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followed for two reasons. First dete is 
consistent with the earlier studies by Meltz 
(EB965> 1969) which permits comparisons. 
peconaly,. Cach of the . specitic. occupations 
included in the study contains less than one 
per cent of the labour force with only three 
exceptions. Since a recalculation shows 
virtually no difference between the two bases 
LOreGalculations Of relatives, we decided to 
use the total labour force. 


A third method used for measuring changes’ in 
the wage structure is the coefficient of 
variation in the average earnings of a large 


‘the Polvowine. stable . con vains p Che vy oie lata ve 
earnings for the three largest occupations 
GGomela ple: ©G.. andthe melative earnings based 
On epciemeure x<Cl.US 100s, OF the occupation to be 
compared. 


dT Se ea 1961 

Wouwarl Lotcak 

Labour Labour 

Force Cc cu Force Occu- 

(Table pation (Table pation 

8 ) Excluded 8 ) Excluded 

Nurses 92 92 88 88 
Professors 
& Teachers ESS 140 d Wess 134 
Secretaries, 
Stenos at 70 81 81 
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number of Socupe ionae However, this method 
WS not “SUltabDle LOY. ae Silat NUNnbDer =O occu 
pations, or when the purpose of the study is 
to determine changes in the relative 
earnings of specific occupations rather’ than 
changes in the occupational wage structure as a 
whole. 


Intra-occupational Dispersion cf Earnings 


When the emphasis iS on the earnings experience 
of individual occupations, the question of 
changes in the dispersion of relative earnings 
within occupations is important. Even if the 
Occupational wage structure, expressed in terms 
of ratios of median earnings, has not changed 
over a period of time, the intra-occupational 
dispersion of earnings may have altered. Such 
a change could also be measured by the 
coefficient of variation, using all earnings 
reported for individuals within an occupation. 
A more common meaSure is the coefficient of 
dispersion. This is the interquartile range 
divided by the median, where the interquartile 
range is the range within which the middle 50 
per cent of the occupation members are to be 
found. 


The coeftiierent. of variation, 1s *the= standard 
deviation divided by the mean. Hence, an 
increase in the coefficient of variation would 
indicate that there was a widening in the 
Occupational dqttiterent rats tor’ at =reast-—che 
Nayority of -CCcupae1ons. 


Z 
pee for! example weosery sand) 9Zaddi= 919729)". 
eema2 ye 
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Earnings Versus Wage Rates 


A study of changing wage structures could be 
based on a variety of measures of labour 
remuneration, the most common of which are 
actual earnings or basic salary and wage rates. 
Earnings data have some advantages over wage 
rate data: 


(i) They represent the actual income 
derived from labour force participa- 
tion and for whatever time period 
is appropriate. That is, earnings 
data include piecework payments, 
commissions, and supplementary pay- 
ments for overtime, bonuses, etc; 
they also implicitly take account 
of periods of unemployment. 


(1s) Farnings data can be directly com- 
parable among occupations for. any 
given time period, whereas wage 
rates change at different times for 
different occupations. Conversely, 
the wage rate structure for a speci- 
fic point in time may seriously mis- 
represent the structure of relative 
remuneration over time. 


(iii) Use of earnings data makes it possi- 
ble to include the earnings Of 
self-employed persons, Or occasion- 
al self-employment earnings of em- 
ployees. 


(iv) In periods of low unemployment or of 
wage controls, earnings tend to rise 
relative to the “bargained or offi - 
cially-sanctioned wage rates, in 
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what has been termed "wage drift": 


neo asensie  eiels mat ee Cie disie) 1C.Ole 
rectune the —decustols., 201g uC o lbec. 
tive bargaining or the government. 
The more centralised the decision- 
Makine machimery Of a country, the 
lareer the dirlerence Is apt (to be 
between the formal and the actual 
wage structure at full or “over= 
full' employment. The greater the 
degree of ‘suppressed inflation' 
sue. Wane Wal employment , the greater 
the wage drift'.” 


There are also disadvantages in using earnings 
data: 


(i) Earnings data ought to be gathered 
through surveys of individuals, and 
hence are more difficult to collect. 
The earnings data collected from 
employers are usually obtained by 
div lading seOtal ~spayments to em- 
ployees by the number employed. Wage 
rate data can be obtained from em- 
DIOVeErS,  eonde 1D sMeanve ~Cases, a gtor 
large groups of employees. 


(11) The reliability of earnings data may 
be subject to question. In- 
dividuals may incorrectly recall or 
deliberately overstate or understate 
their earnings. Although the report- 
ed, vValucs) May NOt, dtiter ssubctan— 
tially from the true values in many 
cases, it is important to be aware 


1 
Daaiop -and “Rott hbaum.Cl 955) sean oOo. 
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of any systematic biases in report- 
Loge my. INndaAVvadualse —in different 
occupations. 


Fringe Benefits 


ideally, dan examination of labour compensation 
should go beyond wages or earnings to include 
fringe benefits since wages plus’ fringe bene- 
fits are the true measures of real incomes from 
eupoyment.. The, first chapter noted that. “the 
total labour compensation structure was a more 
meaningful concept than the structure of wages 
Smecariings,—_bubethat ttawould be-quite:  ditene 
cult to estimate whether the two. structures 
were behaving in Similar ways. 


In the past two decades, employee benefits have 
increased from 15 per cent to 31 per cent of 
the gross annual payroll in Canada. The vari- 
ation among industries in the relative magni- 
tudes of fringe benefits is substantial: fringe 
benefits as a percentage of the gross) annual 
payroll in 1975-76 varies from 21 per cent in 
Ehesconstruction. industry to 38. per cent an 
mining. Table 5 shows the composition of such 
fringe benefits and the variation among the 


ui 
Pinanciak Poste... 9/ we0ctober L970 Be cincet nore 


report by Thorne Riddell Associates Ltd., 
Employee Benefit Costs in Canada, 1975/76. 
The report isibased “on/l55| companies employ ine 
nearly 600,000 persons. Fringe benefits in 
these. studies do not include items: for” which 
itedsedifficult ato estimate.a, -spectidc vase. 
such as free or subsidized meals, merchandise, 
and services, and employee stock options. 
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DIRECT PAYMENT 
TO EMPLOYEES 


Basic pay 

- actual 

- percentage 
Commissions, 
incentives 
Overtime & 
premium pay 
Paid holidays, 
vacation, sick 
leave & other 
Bonuses, 
pay, other ben 


Total Gross Pay 
EMPLOYER CONTRI 


Workmen's Comp 
Unemployment 
insurance 
Canada or Que. 
pension plan 
Private pension 
Other life, hea 
& other plans 


Total Compensat 


Table 5 


Composition of Average Total Compensation, for all 
Industries and Selected Industries, Canada, 1976 


severance 


RELATIVE EARNINGS 
(INDUSTRY AVERAGE AS 
PERCENTAGE OF ALL- 
INDUSTRY AVERAGE) 


Basic pay 
Gross payroll 


Total compensat 


All 
Industries 
$10,845 
100.0 
Dratet 
3-83) 
pay WAS 
efits Pho? 
roll IP 
BUTLIONS 
ensation ESS 
nll) 
Aye 
plans 4.4 
lth 
SS) 
ion ibsWAA'S} 
100 
100 
ion 100 


Manuf. Constr. 


Transp. 
Comm. 


Commerc. 
Services 


Public 
Admin. 


$10,498 $14,242 


100.0 100.0 
2.3 0.8 
6.3 6.0 

11.9 10.0 
2.6 2.7 

123.0 120.2 
DeBi 2.9 
1.7 1.4 
1A) 0.9 
3.6 2.2 
2.7 1.5 

134.4 eZ Orel 

oH, 131 
98 130 
98 128 


Source: 
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$11,888 
100.0 


Saal 


110 
iat 


Educa. 
Health 
Trade Welfare 
SO) OKO) SU Sy) 
100.0 100.0 
all 0.0 
Jats) 14, 
LORS AL 
BS 6 
WAALS IU Haak 
ieel0) 0.4 
ee 1b 55) 
6G veal! 
2.4 Sop) 
260 GG) 
129.9 124.6 
92 108 
92 103 
90 Om 


$9,003 
100.9 


Oi 3) 


83 
82 


81 


SHOR O29 
100.0 


0.0 


121.6 


134.8 


101 
101 


Statistics Canada, [qbour Costs in Canada - All Industry (No. 72-618). 


bs 
components for selected industries. Note, for 
example, the variation in pension plan con- 
imEbutions:. 


Since occupations tend to be represented 
disproportionately among various’ industries, 
Similar differences in the relative magnitudes 
of fringe benefits could be expected among 
Occupations. Moreover, with the increasing 
MpOrnuance of “fringe. benefits ine “the total 
compensation for employees, one would expect to 
find major changes in the occupational 
compensation structure due to the effect of 
fringe benefits alone. 


The fringe benefits problem does not arise 
directly in comparisons of self-employment 
earnings, but as the percentage of self- 
employed persons within an occupation changes, 
the average compensation for all persons in- 
eltuded™in that occupation will also change: 


Other Data Sources 


Other sources of data on earnings by occupation 
were examined to determine whether they could 
either be integrated with the census series or 
used to provide supplementary evidence on 


SSM 


ut ° 
Avduesttonson fringe “benefits was anc luded san 


the 1974 Consumer Finance Survey but the data 
have not been published. This could “provide 
fnformetion on fringe benefits, ~at least 7 by 
broad occupation group. 
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s : a 
changing earnings structures. Regrettably few 
sources offered earnings data which would _ be 
appropriate for this study. akemuneration widata 
were frequently in the form of wage rates or 
basic salaries, or were simply averages’ based 
on total annual payrolls and number of employ- 
ees. Such data could not be combined with 
earnings data in an integrated series. Several 
Surveys provided data for only one year or a 


few years at irregular intervals. Ins OL Neer 
cases, the sample from which the data were 
drawn was. of doubtful Vale Uy... athe Goll 


Parability o£ occupational titles over a number 
of years and with the census’ classifications 
was also in doubt. Some individual industry 
studires included a number of Voccupations, . bue 
only for that particular industry (for example, 
in the areas of hospital administration, hospi- 
tal nursing, . urban transit. railway transport, 
andmeane. Carr Lens). 


The sources which appeared potentially useful 
were the (reports on taxation “statistics | of 
Revenue Canada-Taxation, the publications based 
on the Consumer Finance Surveys, the reports of 
the Pay Research Bureau of the federal public 
service, and the Highly Qualified Manpower 
SOI ey Of 71.9773. gelhes Value Ot Chee ila tier Sais 
limited to the extent that earnings data are 
for university graduates only and are not 
directly comparable with a similar 1967 survey. 
The Pay Research Bureau reports cover. the 
Bemlous 8958 to“ l96s" Vand Sh9GH* or 1975 .eeand 
include the basic salaries or wage rates for 
about 20 occupations, most of which were not 
among the selected occupations for which census 
data were used. Earnings and income data from 


TitemiaOmuwreterenceu for locate nos momen. EGia.tia 
Sources. Was Statistics Canadas, Guide to 


Federal Government Labour Statistics, 1972,No. 
De lec. 
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the taxation statistics and the Consumer 
Finance Surveys were, in fact, used in this 
Study, and are discussed in the _ following 
sections. 


Earnings Data from the Taxation Statistics 


In order to investigate the behaviour of the 
occupational structure of earnings since the 
971 census, it was necessary to find an 
alternative source of reasonably comparable 
data. The TALATEON OeAatTLSELeS published 
annually by Revenue Canada - Taxation provides 
this source, and, moreover, offers data 
annually so that year-to-year changes in the 
earnings structure can be examined. 


The occupational classification system for the 
taxation statistics is based on two factors (i) 
the response to questions asked on income tax 
returns concerning type of work, business or 


profession and the name of employer and (ii) 
the source of the largest single component of 
the individual's gross’ income. This differs 


from the census classification of occupations 
based on the work activity at which the 
individual spends the largest part of his/her 
time. Since no guidance is provided for the 
respondent in describing his type of work, only 
broad occupational categories can be used. 


The first report of taxation statistics was for 
themyear 1941 >. Theoccupational -categorires . Y£or 
1941 to 1945 were quite different from _ those 
used in later years. Although these categories 
have been fairly consistent since 1946, the 
analysis presented here begins at 1950 to 
Gounciderwith thesintervals (ofr the edecetmuaL 
census. The 1951 and 1961 censuses asked _ for 
earhinds cin) thes#l2 months “prior to > the wajune 
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survey date, while earnings reported through 
the tax returns are» for the. calendars year. 
Hence, earnings data from the tax statistics 
were averaged for 1950 and 1951 and for 1960 
and 1961 to provide earnings data which would 
be comparable with the census data for 1951 and 
1961. As noted previously, the 1971 census 
sought earnings information for the calendar 
year 1970, thus affording direct comparisons 
with the 1970 tax returns. 


The data reported in TORGLLOM BD EGLLSLece. tare 
based on a 10 per cent sample of most of the 
tax returns, although the sample _ size is 


increased at higher income levels. 


The earnings data presented in this study are 
selected from the tabulations of income sources 
in order to arrive at a measure of employment 
income. The income sources included vary by 
Occupation: for self-employed professionals, 
earnings include wages and salaries and net 
professional income; for farmers and fishermen, 
the income categories are wages and salaries, 
business income, professional income, commis- 
sion income, and farming or fishing income; for 
salesmen, the categories included are wages and 
Salaries and commission income; for business 
proprietors, the appropriate categories are 
wages and salaries and business income; and for 
employees, only wages and salaries are 
included. In the case of the data since 1970, 
commissions from employment and other employ- 
ment earnings have been added for each occupa- 
tion. Thus, for example, farming income was 
excluded from the earnings data £OoY. a Ja 
occupations except farmers because such income 
(in many cases a negative value) seemed to be 
associated with leisure activities. For the 
total group, however, all sources of employment 
income were included. Since this total provides 
the average earnings figure with which the 
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average for each occupation is compared, the 
relative earnings calculated from these 
adjusted data might seem to be understated. 
However, due to the overwhelming magnitude of 
wegessanide salarves=in the total’ figure, this 
effect is negligible. 


AvewCaAx wStdtistics "also include as) “eccupa— 
Eons" some categories related EO non- 
employment income: investors, property owners, 
pensioners, estates and unclassified. Persons 
in these categories received the majority of 
their incomes from interest, rent, pensions, or 
Enemployvmem. 1isurances. In 1975, of the total 
of all persons in these categories, each 
received an average of about $625 as employment 
income. These groups were thus excluded in 
calculating the average earnings of the _ total 
Vapour force. 


Farnings data were included from the non- 
taxable as well as the taxable returns in order 
to include earnings at the lower end of the in- 
come range where deductions may exceed income. 


The population data are presented under the 
title of "persons" rather than "labour force" 
because the numbers refer to persons who have 
filed income tax returns rather than to_ those 
who have been questioned on their labour force 
status. This distinction together with the 
exclusion of groups such as pensioners largely 
explain the discrepancy between the total 
persons reported here and the total labour 
force reported from census data. 


Comparison of Census and Taxation Data 


Census and taxation data on average annual 
earnings and number of persons were compared 
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Table 6 


Comparison of Average Earnings and Numbers Employed as Reported in the 
Census and Taxation Statistics, Males and Females Combined, Canada, 
1960/61 and 1970, Selected Occupations 


1960/61 1970 
CENSUS TAX c:7°? CENSUS TAX c:7b 

AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS® $ $ $ $ 
Self-Employed 
- Doctors & Surgeons Owes Wey SS AL AUS BW phy) 33,644 -96 
- Lawyers & Notaries IG AS) XU) 13,060 -96 23,536 PRE AGA IL Gg SIG: 
- Dentists LS ieles 2 Lip gs i eale Bop SSN) PAL AAs, Woe! 
- Fishermen Ne 9.0.2 Ps SSS) 5 fe Bp AZ 3,942 -88 
Employees 
- Teachers & Professors 4,214 A056 1.04 ips TG 2G oS 

TOTAL Si pissy) Bi Gala ee, OLS Dy sel Swe) thks! 

a 

NUMBER OF PERSONS 
Self-Employed 
- Doctors & Surgeons 2a) TA Boe - 84 14,640 BUC OE 7H) 
- Lawyers & Notaries WY A DOS 7, 486) 92206 8,945 OF 554 ee o4 
- Dentists 4,626 4,804 396 4,825 io Ue axeies! 
- Fishermen NP RODS S37 AoW 14,240 FAS — oitss} 
Employees 
- Teachers & Professors Prey otskese) WMS Abe iss A GANS: 327,085 347,489 .94 

TOTAL HINO pO! SpO7O p-Hsak WsaP pil, QO) Cine a Blob dhe he 
Sources: Census data are from Tables A. lo: and Acdi/7< Taxation data are from 

Taxatton Stattsttesg published by Revenue Canada, Table 3. 
Notes: “The taxation data on earnings and numbers of persons are adjusted 
to include only employment income and persons obtaining the major 
portion of their incomes from employment. See section C.1 for a 


discussion of the income sources included. 


b 
Ratio of census data to taxation data. 
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LOE -those occupations which appear -in both 
sources. - This comparison is shown in Table 6. 
Comparisons could be made for only two census 
VeansCena | 961. and eo] 2 = because self- 
employment income data were not available for 
earlier census years. Earnings data from the 
two sources are quite similar, more so for 1970 
than for 1960-61. This was especially important 
because the taxation data were to be used _ for 
the post-1970 period. The key comparison 
between average annual earnings for the total 
labour force and Ota tax returns is 
Pare cularly strong ssethey wdi titer by ony eLous 
per cent in 1960-61 and by two per cent in 
1970. In the case of specific occupations, the 
difference exceeds five per cent only in the 
case of fishermen in 1970. Although there is 
less similarity in the data on number of 
persons, this is not as jimportant as the 
comparison of earnings data. 


Earnings Data from the Consumer Finance Surveys 


Statistics Canada has conducted surveys of 
household incomes since 1951, but prior to 
1965, the surveys’7 included only non-farm 
households. Since then, all private households 
have been included in the representative 
sample. The survey was conducted biennially 
until 1972, and annually since then. The 
occupational classification system is the same 
Acmihat used in the census: “until 9727 the 


a 


Thewedisecrepancy is. ay )snobt~ fale on the 
taxation side and is due in part to low-wage 
earners who were classified in non-employment 
categories (pensioners, investors, etc.) Bisa 
fie taxation statistics. 
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1961 classification was used; in 1972 and 
subsequently, the 1971 classification has been 


adopted. As a result, the occupational 
earnings data for 1965-1971 are not comparable 
to those KOs 1972-1975. Moreover, the 


occupational data are not published separately 
for wage earners and for self-employed persons 
Despite these shortcomings, the Consumer 
Finance Survey data are a useful complement to 
the census data, particularly for the 1972-1975 
period, because the definitions and methodology 
are more appropriate to the purposes of this 
study than those of the taxation statistics. 
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CHAPTER III 


Long-term Trends in the Occupational Structure of 
Earnings in Canada, 1931 to 1971 


This chapter examines and attempts to account 
for long-term trends in the occupational struc- 
EuGesofrecarnings in Canada,;- for “broad  ®@qroups 
and comparable detailed occupations. Data are 
presented on changes in an occupation's rela- 
tive earnings ,and in its relative size in the 
labour force. The first section deals with 
overall developments for the period 1931 to 
1961. This. is followed by a detailed examina- 
tion of changes in relative earnings for wage 
and salary workers in selected occupations from 
1931 to 1971, and for self-employed earnings 
fromahoael to 197)P2 In» the thirds ’sectionyiea 
demand-supply model is used to explain. the 
sources of the change, while the fourth section 
applies regression analysis. 


Changes in Relative Earnings 


Changes in Relative Earnings of Major Occupations, 1931-1961 


Thee revised classiubrcation § Ob OCClpatl Onan 
ther 1971 -census not only ‘significantly = reduces 
the umber Of specific ‘occupations “whicohe@eare 
comparable over time, but ‘also prevents ‘the 


Theabsolutematicumes tor each series ate 
included in Appendix A. 
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comparison of major occupational groups, pend- 


img ja, recording, Of tne wdacra. The data for 
major occupational groups presented in this 
section cover only the period up to 196l. The 


titles of occupational groups are from the 195l 
census and may cause some confusion. Manufac- 
turing and mechanical occupations represent the 
skilled and semi-skilled workers found 
predominantly in the manufacturing industry. 
The construction trades are those identified 
withothersconstructiron industry, even though 
many of these trades, including electricians, 
carpenters, and so on, are employed outside 
that industry. 


It was observed in Chapter I that there was a 
general narrowing of differentials among occu- 
pations in Canada during the period 1931 to 
1951.  Thevbasisy for thrs vobservatvion ~cane ibe 
seenvin “Chants4. seFrom ob93l tompxlosl;  wereltative 
earnings decreased for white-collar occupations 
and increased for several lower-wage occupa- 
tions, namely, manufacturing and mechanical, 
construction trades and labourers. From 1951 to 
1961, the general pattern changed to a widening 
Of occupational earnings differentials. Man- 
agerial and professional occupations increased 
relative to the overall average, while the 
three manual occupations just cited declined. 
Clerical occupations were above average in 
1931 but below average by 1951, and continued 
roudecline: frome195)) to 196i. 


a ; : : ; 
Tbewotatistihes (Canada (recordinetipro ject men— 


ELoned “in sChapiter Il ewill beep r ov -cemnaat ayeon 
Ma jor roceupat ton serowps acim we lle tea sel gspecitic 
occupations. 
2 pe eer 2S 

For 4a complete definition) tohese i ioccupstnon 
Sroups see Melitz  CL9O5), apepeacio— lo. 
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CHART 4 


Trends in Relative Wage and Salary Earnings 


RELATIVE WAGE AND SALARY EARNINGS 


by Major Occupation Groups, 1931-1961 
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Source: Table A.1 


dine’ 


The main causes of the widening in differen- 
tials after 1951 were an increase in the demand 
for the higher-skilled white collar occupa- 
tions, and a relative decline in demand for the 
manual occupations. ine iadditevont, relative 
earnings in clerical occupations continued _ to 
decline because of the rapid increase in the 
supply of females to perform clerical work. A 
fuller discussion “Of "the “tactors underlying 
these changes is found in Meltz' (1965) study. 


Changes in Relative Earnings in Selected Occupations, 1931 to 
1971 


The following discussion of relative earnings 
in the selected occupations will be related to 
the behaviour of relative earnings for the 
broad groups in which these occupations are 
located. The first set of comparisons examines 
the direction of change in the occupations on a 
decade-by-decade basis. Unless relative 
earnings in an occupation have changed by at 
least five per cent, it 1S considered that 
there has been "no change". On this basis, it 
will be seen in Table 7 that the number of 
Occupations experiencing decreased earnings 
exceeded those with increases decade-by-decade 
until 1961. The same result occurs when the 
sample is limited to those occupations’ for 
which data are available back to 1931. 


Chart 5 shows that the general reduction in 
relative earningswstrom 1941 to. 9549) “wa'is ( much 
greater than a decade earlier, and was 
Particularly large, ~for “occupations: “with®™ the 
bignest carnings.~.NOte that in Chart" 58" Ghe 
dots representing the interdecade comparison of 


i 
DecmpartLeular ly span. 43 -andssol—-oG 
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RELATIVE WAGE AND SALARY EARNINGS 
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CHART 5 
Relative Earnings in the Selected Occupations 
Compared Decade by Decade 
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ak 


earnings rise with higher income significantly 
aoove. the  dragonal lines forecne= 4) 94 | ecOes ol 
period. The increase in relative earnings from 
1961 to 1971 was also greatest for the occupa- 
tions with the highest earnings, although some 
occupations at the lowest levels also made 
sizeable gains, as shown by the distance below 
the diagonal line. 


Of those occupations for which earnings data 
were available in both 1931 and 1971, Table 7 
shows that most had lower relative earnings in 
1971 than four decades earlier. In the shorter 
period from 195) *to 1971, “however, as Many 
occupations have increased as have decreased 
their earnings, with a similar number showing 
no change. 


Professionals 


The largest number of selected occupations are 
in the professional group. These occupations 
can be divided into five categories: engi- 
neering and science; health; legal; teaching; 
and other. With the exception of graduate 
nurses (1941-51), relative earnings in all of 
these occupations declined from 1931 to 1951, 
as they did in the total professional “croup. 
Differences among the professional occupations 
emerge in subsequent decades, but in general, 
all the occupations in a sub-category follow 
the same pattern. 


While relative earnings for the professional 
group as a whole rose between 1951 and 1961, 


the earnings of health occupations decreased. 
In the case of physicians and graduate nurses, 


ik 
Seer tla ple ss ¢ 
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Interdecade Change in Relative Wage and Salary Earnings 
in Selected Occupations 


Number of Occupations 


1931-41 1941-51 1951-61 LSGi= Tt 
All Selected Occupations 
Increase in Relative Earnings 3 6 10 23 
Decrease in Relative Earnings 16 18 5 iy 
No Change 5 5 J 7 
24 2) By 47 
Occupations with data from MSE 
Increase in Relative Earnings 3 5 6 2 
Decrease in Relative Earnings 14 14 iat 5 
No Change 5 3 5 = 
22 22 22 22 
1931-71 1951-71 
Increase in Relative Earnings 5 10 
Decrease in Relative Earnings ies) 10 
No Change 3 Ne 
23 sal 


Source: Table 8 and Appendix Table A.7 


Note: To represent an increase or a decrease, the interdecade 


change in relative earnings must be 5 per cent or more. 
Excludes judges, since comparisons are not possible for 1941-51 
and 1951-61. In addition, for purposes of these comparisons, 


professors and teachers were taken as a combined group and not 
examined separately. 


aaa ae ee ee ee ee 


fee, 


there was, at the same time, a_e substantial 
increase in their,numbers aS a percentage of 
the labour force. In the teaching profession 
there were relative gains which exceeded those 
of any other selected occupation even though 
the proportion of the labour force represented 
by teachers increased by 35 per cent. 


In the next decade (1961 to 1971), it was’ the 
health occupations (again with the exception of 


nurses) which had the largest relative 
increases. Relative earnings declined LO 
electrical engineers and physicists, and _ rose 
very little for teachers and professors. One 
OfSEhe "SIGNnPEe cankechanges “IM-lots slat vemeicase 
was in the male-female ratio: the female 
proportion of the teachers’ and professors 


category fell from 68 to 59 per cent between 
1961 and 1971. Since the number of teachers 
was increasing rapidly in this period, the 
decline in the female percentage resulted from 
the relatively greater increase in the number 
of male teachers associated with the rapid 
expansion ,of secondary and post-secondary 
education. 


Clerical 


Relative earnings for the clerical group as a 
whole decreased steadily from 1931 to 1961. 
This same decline affected stenographers’ and 
typists over the four-decade period 1931 to 
1971, although the relative earnings of this 
group did increase between 1941 to 1951 because 
of an increase in the relative earnings of male 


a 
Ampend tx Ta'b le vA [1o) | 


2 
popendi x, Tables A. 12 and Ades. 
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Table 8 


Average Annual Wage and Salary Earnings in Selected Occupations (Males 
and Females Combined) as a Percentage of Average Annual Earnings for all 


Occupations, Canada, 1931-1971 
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TABLE Wasceon ta) 


Economists 
Professors and 
Teachers 
Professors 
Teachers 
Dieticians 
and Nutrition- 
ists 


Clerical 


Secretaries, 
Stenographers 
and Typists 


Commercial 
and Financial 


Newsboys 

Service Station 
Attendants 
Insurance Sales- 
men and Agents 
Salesmen, secu- 
rities 


Service 


Personal 
Bartenders 
Barbers and 
Hairdressers 
Protective and 
other 
Fire-fighting 
Occupations 


82 


1931 


P32 
ZZ 
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29 


eg) 


Eos 


1941 
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70 
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ISI ll 
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PABGE 3o="(cont'd) 
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TABLE 8 


193l 
Manufacturing 
and Mechanical 
Flour and Grain 
Milling 124 


Fish canning, 
curing and 
packing 
Metal Rolling 126 
Tool and Die 
Making 131 
Motor Vehicle 
Mechanics and 
Repairmen > 
Radio and T.V. 
Repairmen 
Typesetters and 
Compositors 
Power Station 
Operators 
Motion Picture 
Projectionists 194 


Construction 


Brick and Stone 
Masons and 
Concrete Fin- 
ishing 95 

Plasterers 89 

Inspecting, 

Testing, etc. 
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84 
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1941 
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80 
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Sources: 


TABLEMG6. Ccont"d)) 


Noah Ms “Meltz, Manpower «an. Canada, 
1931-1961, pp. 246-249. 19 Jil PC etree 
OP ucCanagdas VOMUNG (ils = “Pare 86), eNO 
94-765, Table 15. See Appendix Table 
A.2 for actual earnings. 


a 
Excludes Armed Forces 


Median earnings cannot be calculated for 1951. 
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clerical workers. Presumably, this resulted 
from the wartime economy with ae egenerally 
increased demand for clerical workers and 
relatively few males available. 


Commercial and Financial 


The relative earnings of the commercial and 
financial group also declined over the long 
run, although there was no change between 1951 
and 1961. Relative earnings declined in most 
of the comparable occupations within this group 
(particularly service station attendants). 


Service 


The service category consists of two distinct 
groups: personal service with relatively low 
earnings and protective service with above- 
average earnings. For the personal service 
group, relative earnings ‘remained almost 
unchanged over the 1931 to 1961 period. In the 
case of barbers and hairdressers, however, 


relative earnings fell with the sharpest 
decline occurring serom Losi toe. Udi Parte aor 
this drop was undoubtedly caused by a large 
relative increase in the case O:6 female 


hairdressers in this decade, as well as between 
BOS ierands 107 1. 


In the case of protective service, the selected 
Occupations did not experience the decline in 
relative earnings that applied to the group as 
a whole. Both firemen and policemen had large 
relative increases between 1961 and Ole 


ib 
Appendix: Tableck slain 
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bringing them above the 1951 level and, jn the 
case or policemen, above the 1941 level. 


Transportation and Communication 


Ener transportation and “communication group asa 
whole experienced a continuous downward trend 
in relative earnings. The selected occupations 
tended to follow this pattern, with some 
notable exceptions, such as airline pilots. and 
navigators who made a Slight gain over the four 
decades. Only operators of street-cars and 
subways held constant their long-term relative 
incomes, while for railway-related occupations, 
Mall .canriers, »and bus drivers, relative 
earnings declined. 


Manufacturing and Mechanical 


The total manufacturing and mechanical group 
experienced a steady rise in relative earnings 
BEOM Mw BueneOrlLo Sl astheny lost) about hal frotethas 
imereaser ini thesl050%S-e " The “selected joccipa— 
rons do not. follow this pattern. (closeiy, (but 
rather show quite diverse changes in their 
relative earnings. Floure 4and >) qraing) m1dbing 
dropped steadily to 1961 and then increased 
Sslignthy.s wMetal=rolling and, tool andvdles mak— 
ing gained sharply in 1931-1941, declined in 
the next decade, and have remained roughly 


stable since 1951. Power station operators 
show a U-shaped pattern from 1941 to 1971, 
while moving picture projectionists had a 


steady decline in relative earnings from 1931 
to POG, Swern beter change since? then. 


Tap feo 
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Construction Trades 


Relative earnings in  construcuron pitradesuere— 
mained unchanged except for a temporary in- 
crease in 1941-1951. Plasterers and masons 
experienced almost identical wide fluctuations 
in their relative earnings, but by 1971, ‘these 
had almost ceturnedeto their. a9 Se peakie Cone 
struction inspectors did not fare as well: 
their relative earnings dropped in the 1941-51 
decade and have since remained slightly below 
the 1951 level. 


Summary of Changes in Relative Wage and Salary Earnings by 
Occupation 


Though the occupational structure of earnings 
has narrowed between 1931 and 1971, there are 
diverse patterns within this general picture. 
First, relative earnings have incréased in five 
Oorthe 23 Soecupations— traced’ *back?=to-1950-. 
Secondly, between 1951 and 1971 there were as 
many occupations with increases in relative 
earnings as there were with decreases. Thirdly, 
there appears to have been a recent tendency 
for relative earnings to incease in the higher- 
wage occupations and to fall in the lower-wage 
occupations. This observation is very tentative 
in view of the fact that this study could in- 
clude so few occupations with below-average 
earnings. Finally, there were three prevalent 
patterns of change in relative earnings as il- 
lustrated in Chart 6 (i) large ups and downs; 
(11) a long-term decrease in earnings, and 
(111) a u-shaped decrease-then-increase. 


The health professionals (with the exception 
Of graduate nurses), legal professionals, 
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architects, professors and teachers, firemen, 
policemen, and street-car operators experienced 
the U-shaped pattern of decrease-then-recent- 
increase. Graduate nurses, air pilots, the 
metal rolling and tool and die making trades, 
and plasterers and lathers varied almost from 
decade to decade. There were also occupations 
whose relative earnings moved more-or-less 
steadily downward: electrical engineers, ste- 
nographers and typists, barbers’ and hair- 
dressers, locomotive engineers and _ firemen, 
telegraph operators, mail carriers, flour mill 
workers and movie projectionists. 


Wage and Salary Versus Self-employment Income, 1961 to 1971 


The preceding section has examined long-term 
trends in relative earnings using wage and 
salary data. This section compares’ changes 
Since 1961 in the relative earnings of wage- 
earners with those of self-employed persons. 


Persons with self-employment income are _ con- 
centrated in a few occupational groups: propri- 
etory and managerial, agriculture, fishing, and 
some occupations in the professional and ser- 
vice categories. The precise percentages of 
self-employed in the occupations where self- 
employment is common are shown in Table 9. 
There are not only differences in trends in 
relative earnings between self-employed and 
wage earners, but also among wage earners, 
depending on the income base that is used to 
calculate the trends. 


Table 9 presents three sets of calculations. 
The first set shows the relative earnings in 
Phe selected “occUpations in  L96)5 sendl° 13/28 
based on the average earnings of wage earners 
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CHART 6 


Patterns of Change in Relative Wage and Salary 
Earnings in Selected Occupations 1931-71 
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Table 9 


Self-employment Income and Wage and Salary Earnings as a Percentage of 
all Employment Income (Males and Females Combined) in Selected 
Occupations, Canada, 1961 and 1971 


Wage and Salary Earners Self Employed Persons 
As 4% of labour 
As % of Wage and MS G Ox gull Force in INS 75 one eibil 


Salary Earnings Employment Income Occupation Employment Income 


(oeie | 1971s Poole emo” 1971 1961 1971 
All Occupations Z 
actual (S$) BO 5), 18)7/ BD OM 5,391 3507." 5,391 
per cent of total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Architects 209 230 184 228 38 349 323 
Physicians & Surgeons 207 338 183 S)3}5) Be 491 599 
Dentists 191 324 169 320 15) 365 418 
Optometrists 189 258 167 255 Ws 262 327 
Lawyers and Notaries 228 264 201 261 Syl 349 437 
Barbers, Hairdressers 64 56 56 3)5) By), 84 74 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 77 76 68 75 26 89 87 
Fishermen 48 62 42 61 54 Sys! 64 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 103 109 91 108 10 108 105 
Radio & T.V. Servicemen 106 106 93 105 DS) 97 92 
Brick & Stone Masons 94 i111 83 110 10 108 UNS) 
Plasters & Lathers 98 EE? 86 1 15 98 STe7; 


Sources: 1961 Census of Canada, Vol. IV, Part 4, No. 98-502. 
NO7ANCensis Op Canada, Vole Lie, Pant 6), NO. 94—765), 
Tablewl4a- sand Vol. Lil, Pant 2) No. 94-723, Table 8. 


* Excludes Armed Forces 
Non-farm income only 
“Includes Armed Forces 
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Only, as presented in Table A.2. The second 
and third sets of calculations are based on the 
average earnings of the total labour’ force. 

The second set is a recalculation Of 
relative income for wage and salary earners 
using total labour force employment income as 
the base. The third set shows’ self-employment 
income in relation to total employment income. 


The first observation is that the change in 
base from wage and salary income to all 
employment income changes the direction of 
movement of relative income in a number of 
occupations between 1961 and 1971. THhbsSe as 
because the overall average wage and salary 
income figure is much lower than the average 
for total employment income in 1961, whereas, 
in 1971, the figures are very similar. The 
1961 figures in the first set are therefore 
higher than those in the second set.2 Though 
barbers continue to show a decline in relative 
earnings, this is reduced to only one 
percentage point. Similarly, for occupations 
which had previously had an increase, the mag- 
nitude becomes greater. 


The trends in relative earnings for the _ self- 
employed more closely ressemble the data _ for 
wage and salary earners presented in Table 8 
than the recalculation shown in the second set 
of figures in Table 9. While for  self- 
employed earnings, although the magnitude of 
the changes from 196 to 19/1- ditetens, Ecomuthiac 


This total employment income combines wage and 
salary income with self-employment income. 


2 
Average wage and_ salary earnings: 19 :G7Le: 


So Oe Loria Swipe she Average employment 
Poeomes 1961 i) 1S 3 205 0 yes SlOe/ sie eerste orb 


a2 


of wage and salary earnings, the trends are 
generally in the same direction. 


Since earnings data for self-employed persons 
by occupation were available for the first time 
in the 1961 census, the first inter-census com- 
parison of changes in earnings for employees 
and self-employed persons by occupation covered 
the 1961-1971 period. 


Table 10 ranks selected occupations according 
to the percentage of self-employed persons’ in 
the occupation. Columns four and five show the 
earnings for wage and salary earners as ratios 
of the self-employed earnings in each occupa- 
tion for 1961 and 1971. The latter have higher 
earnings than the wage-earners in every case 
except for radio and T.V. repairmen and motor 
vehicle mechanics in 1971. In each case, how- 
ever, the wage and salary earners have gained 
relatively more in the 1961-1971 period than 
have the self-employed, as shown by the figures 
in the last column of Table 10. 


Of the selected occupations in which self- 
employment is prominent, salaried dentists made 


the largest gain relative to their selr— 
employed counterparts. They were followed 
closely by salaried physicians and _ surgeons. 
Lawyers showed the lowest improvement in 


salaried earnings relative to self-employed 
earnings. Table 10 also shows’ that the uni- 
versal improvement in employees' earnings rela- 
tive to self-employed earnings arose _ through 
different conditions in each occupation. In 
most cases, both groups improved their relative 
earnings but those on salary showed larger in- 
creases. For example, the earnings of salaried 
optometrists rose by 53 per cent compared with 
25 per cent for self-employed optometrists. 
Conversely, the wage-earners among barbers 
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Table 10 


Earnings of Self-employed and Wage and Salary Earners for Selected 
Occupations, Male and Female Combined, Canada 


Occupation 


Dentists 
Optometrists 
Lawyers 
Fishermen 
Physicians & 
Architects 
Barbers 
Radio & T.V. 
Taxi Drivers 
Chauffeurs 
Plasterers & 


Surgeons 


Self-Employed 


Percentage 
Change in 


Servicemen 29 


& 


Lathers 


Motor Vehicle Mechanics 10 
Brick & Stone Masons 


Sources: 
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Table 9 > 


“eLI6L 


as Percentage Relative Earnings Ratio of Actual Earnings of 
of Total 1961-1971 Wage Earners to Self Employed 
Employed Wage Earners Salary Earners 1961 UTA CV Al 
WS +89 ALS} -46 olla Loy 
71 +53 “+25 6A ee ohe 1,22 
55) +30 str) -58 - 60 Nos) 
54 +45 spa}! -80 oi); Nowg 
51 +83 +22 or 250 Io Bul 
38 +24 = 93 eral Heys 
37 =22 WW -67 2/5 Lie 
+13 =§ -96 1.14 Veg 
26 +10 =P -/76 - 86 elt} 
1L5) +29 +19 -88 o8)5) 1.08 
+19 3 -84 1 5@3) ks 723! 
10 oS - +6 i, o8)5 Nos) 


Columns 3, 4 and 5; and Appendix Tables A.2 and A.17 


experienced a smaller decline in their relative 
earnings than their self-employed counterparts. 


Various hypotheses might be offered to explain 
the general improvement in the earnings of the 
wage and salary earners relative to those of 
self-employed persons. The latter are often 
assumed to have higher earnings because they 
can work more hours per week. If so, the self- 
employed may be reaching an upper limit on the 
number of hours they are willing (or able) to 
work. It may also be that unionization (or em- 
ployee organization in some form) had _ some 
impact on certain occupations in the 1960's. 


Another possible factor is the impact of demand 
for workers in the occupation. If demand _ for 
an occupation were sufficiently strong in re- 
lation to supply, this could lead to ae rela- 
tively greater increase in the earnings of wage 
and salary workers since in almost all cases 
they constitute the majority of workers in an 
Occupation. The next section examines’ the 
factors responsible for the changes in relative 
earnings. 


Application of the Demand-supply Model 


The two preceding sections have discussed gen- 
eral trends in earnings differentials, as well 
asmoatterns for specific occupations... erhesnext 
two sections deal with determinants of the ob- 
served trends in two ways. First, a simple 
supply-demand model is applied to the specific 
occupations to see whether any general explana- 
tions emerge for the three patterns of long-run 
change in relative earnings described in Chap- 
ter III. Secondly, regression analysis is used 
to assess the impact of selected demographic, 
geographic and industrial variables on the 
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observed earnings differentials. The intention 
inpverally was CoO Narrow - “bie “*roOCcUSs = UG =ta = Lew 
selected occupations. However, in view of the 
available data and the method of analysis used, 
it was judged preferable to include all of the 
occupations. 


ThewLirst “step “in examining “the = sources 07 
changes in relative earnings by occupation will 
be the application of the simplified demand- 
supply model to the census data.” This approach 
was developed by Meltz for the major occupation 
level2 but the same general approach can be 
used for more specific occupations. 


The model involves the use of data on changes 
in relative earnings and proportion of the la- 
bour force to identify the dominant factor res- 
ponsible for the changes.” It “1s “assumed that 
employment and earnings are determined in a na- 
tional market for each occupation and that’ the 
demand and supply curves for the occupations 
are normally shaped. 


On the basis of these assumptions, the source 
of the changes can be identified between two 
points in time. Chart’ 7 displays a standard 
supply-demand diagram with an initial equilib- 
rium, E,, in terms of wage rates and quantity 
Cr enpLoymen tat SOW and. O07. AG eeehne. | endear 
the time period, the new equilibrium, E 9, is at 
wage rate OW, with OQ 7 employment. Although 
both supply and demand curves have changed, the 


nee it would be possible to apply the model 

Poreone tax da tar as swell “this -1.9°" “of «dwbo1rs 
value because the number of persons’7 reporting 
Leone -ditrens “from =hhe number “in *vthe =. Vabour 
Porce ‘as wais:“discieged am Chapter “Pry 


2 
Meltz (1965). 
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CHART 7 


Wage 
Rate 


O Q, Q, Employment 


Chart 8 


Wage 
Rate 


W, Oe ee) et ee ee a ee 
W> 


O Q, Q, Employment 
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dominant factor is the increase in supply (mea- 
sured by the horizontal shift to the  wx“ight), 
since only a relatively greater increase in 
supply than in demand could produce a simulta- 
neous drop in the wage rate and increase in 
employment. 1 


Extending this approach to other combinations 
of supply and demand changes produces’ the 
combination of results shown in the four 
quadrants in Chart 8 with dominant factor 
and sign indicated. 


Chart 8 presents the four cases in which either 
supply or demand is clearly dominant. Other 
cases in which each factor may have changed to 
the same extent, such that neither 1s clearly 
dominant, are represented by points along the 
boundary lines between the quadrants. For 
example, if there were no change in the wage 
rate but an increase in employment, the final 
position, Bor would lie horizontally to the 
right of E, on the boundary line between’ the 
quadrants labelled I and II. This case would 
be represented as D+ =S+. Because both 
earnings and numbers in the labour force have 
continually increased, and because comparisons 
are being made among occupations' relative 
earnings, percentages of the labour force are 
used instead of the absolute levels in each 
case. 


The location of the boundary lines depends’ on 
what one considers to be "no change" in supply 


MER en 315-3 OF. 


Gpud-s) p. 3-6 and p. 35-39. 
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Or demand. In his study, Meltz used one _ per- 
centage point as the minimum. This study uses 
three alternatives, namely, changes of at least 
one, five, or 10 per cent, in order to provide 
some measure of the sensitivity of the results 
to alternative definitions. These alternatives 
progressively increase the size of the "no 
change" zone. For example, at the one per cent 
level, an increase in demand is the dominant 
factor behind the change in the relative earn- 
ings of architects between 1961 and 1971. This 
Occurs because the occupations relative earn- 
ings increased by 10 per cent while its propor- 
tion of the labour force increased by two per 
cent. Using five per cent as the criterion, 
the increase in demand is offset by a decrease 
in supply. The same result applies at the 10 
per cent level of change. In general, where 
either a supply or a demand change is dominant 
at the 10 per cent level, the relative change 
is clearly significant. 


The results of applying the model on an _ inter- 
decade basis are shown in Table 11 for the oc- 
cupationgs which are comparable over the four 
decades,“ while the full details, including the 
results on the boundary lines, are contained in 
Appendix Table A.25. Table 11 will be discussed 
in terms of the three major trends which were 
observed in section A of this chapter. 


The first pattern identified was that of occu- 
pations whose relative earnings decreased from 


Sak. 


Taxi drivers and chautfeurs~are Included. -euesu 
though the data began in 1941 because they 
were discussed in the preceding section. 
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Table 11 


Dominant Factors Responsible for Interdecade Changes in Relative Earnings 
in Selected Occupations 


L934 1942-5) LOS 1-6) L9G6l-—7T 

LONG RUN PATTERN 
U-shaped 
Architects a) **S+T CDF D+ 
Physicians & Surgeons St She S- 
Lawyers & Notaries **D— *e*D— ADs 
Professors & Teachers De 1D)= SRD EE D+ 
Fire-Fighting Occupations eS ty *S- 
Policemen & Detectives AES D+ *D+ 
Subway & Street Railway 

Operators : ID) **D- w= r{3= 
Decreasing 
Electrical Engineers *S+ *S+ ** D+ REST 
Secretaries, Stenographers 

& Typists **S+ *D+ *S+ **S+ 
Barbers & Hairdressers oe re wna 
Locomotive Engineers 

& Firemen S= ESE SES HE D= =) = 
Bus Drivers n/a *S+ *S+ 
Mail Carriers aS D= St 
Flour & Grain Milling **£S+ D= Li ag D+ 
Motion Picture Projectionists LFS hi 2 *keD— oe, 
Fluctuating 
Dentists IDE De eS es 
Nurses, Graduate eES+ *D+ *D+ *D+ 
Air Pilots, Navigators pat Bc ae G+ stg 8 g St 
Metal Rolling Aa DE o ont D+ D= 
Brick & Stone Masons, Concrete Dz =< DS REST adobe 
Plasterers, & Lathers <p **eD+ **D- Ud ait ee 


I ee EN as SE gg > OR ed A a RA a AO me A es eT 


Source: Appendix Tables A.7, A.15 and text. 


Note: The "no change" level at which one factor becomes dominant is 
indicated as follows: 
** 10 per cent 
* 5 per cent 
1 per cent 
Blank cells indicate that there was no change either in relative 
earnings or in labour force (or possibly in neither) and hence 
that neither demand,nor supply dominated. 
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1931 to 1951 and then increased in the next two 
decades. The demand-supply model indicates a 
predominant demand decrease from 1931 to 1951, 
followed by a predominant increase in demand. A 
less significant factor was an increase in 
supply from 1931 to 1951, and a supply decrease 
over the next two decades. 


Did the dominant factors simply reverse 
themselves? That is, where a decrease in 
demand waS primarily responsible for the 
decrease in relative earnings from 1931 to 
1951, did demand subsequently increase? Did 
the same reversal occur when an increase in 
labour supply resulted in a_ reduction of 
relative earnings from 1931 to 1951? 


The answer to both questions is that a reversal 
took place in some occupations but not in 
others. This is shown in Table 1l. For lawyers 
and for professors and teachers, a drop in 
demand was followed by an increase in demand as 
the dominant factor. In a Similar way, in- 
creases in the supply of physicians and fire 
fighters were followed by a decrease in rela- 
tive supply. However, for dentists, architects, 
policemen and operators of street railways, 
demand and supply changes alternated. 


Two other comments should be made concerning 
the group of occupations which experienced a U- 
shape pattern of changes in relative earnings. 
First, this group consists mainly of profes- 
sionals and protective service occupations. 
Secondly, all of the professional occupations 
exhibited this U-shape pattern, with the ex- 
ception of electrical engineers who experienced 
a long-term decline in relative earnings and 
nurses whose earnings fluctuated. A decrease 
in supply occurred in some occupations with 
limitations on entry, for example,. physicians 
and dentists. However, for others with similar 
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limitations, for example, lawyers and archi- 
tects, a demand increase was dominant. Leg Sus 
thus important to examine occupations in great- 
er detail to assess the factors behind changes 
in their relative earnings. 


The second pattern was that of a long-term de- 
cline in relative earnings. For this group, a 
supply increase was the primary reason for the 
drop in relative earnings which occurred from 
1931 to 1951, while the continuing decline in 
the period 1951 to 1971 resulted from a further 
increase in supply or a reduction in demand. 
Locomotive engineers and telegraph operators, 
for example, had a decrease in supply from 1931 
to 1941, presumably from the impact of the war 
drawing men into the armed forces. Between 1951 
and 1961, both experienced a drop in demand, 
possibly from the competition of other forms of 
transportation (airlines and buses) and other 
communications (telephone). 


Occupations experiencing a long-term decline in 
relative earnings were largely transportation 
and communication occupations and stenographers 
and typists. Only two occupations from_ the 
former category were in other pattern groups. 


A number of occupations had fluctuating 
relative earnings, particularly the skilled 
trades in manufacturing and mechanical and con- 
struction occupations. This group seemed to 
alternate between supply and demand increases 
until 1961, when the dominant factor became a 
decrease in relative supply. These occupations 
tend to have restrictions on supply through 


Street railway operators experienced a U- 
shaped pattern resulting from decreases in 
supply since 1951, while the relative earnings 
of) air pilots fluctuated: 
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apprenticeship and hiring: regulations. Al- 
though the earnings of nurses also’ fluctuated, 
alternating supply and demand increases were 
the responsible factors. 


The preceding comments relate to the factors 
which were dominant over the various inter- 
censal periods, regardless of the level at 
which change in relative demand or supply was 
defined as significant. If the observations 
are confined to the most significant, that is, 
at a change of 10 per cent or more, the _ same 
patterns emerge. No single factor is dominant 
throughout the 40 year period. Indeed, in many 
Occupations there are shifts from dominant 
demand in one decade to dominant supply in the 
next. The general picture is one of various 
markets adjusting in accordance with the 
predictions of economic theory over the long 
Bun, 


Regression Analysis 


An alternative approach to analyzing the 
sources of change in relative earnings is 


through regression analysis. Five possible 
sources of change in earnings differentials 
were considered: age, education, industry, 


region, sex. Unfortunately, because of the 
limited number of observations available, 
separate calculations could not be obtained for 
each occupation. Instead, the occupations are 
combined to examine the impact of the select- 
ed variables on earnings differentials. The 
analysis covers the period 1941 to 1971, as 


The calculations for this section and a draft 
discussion of the results were prepared by 
Mra Vladimir obec 
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data on education were not available “in ~the 
1931 census. 


The section begins with a description “Of “the 


selected variables and their rationale. Next, 
there is a statement of the model and the ana- 
lytical techniques used... Finally the empiri — 


cal results and the conclusions are presented. 


Explanatory Variables and the Hypothesis 


Age was chosen as one of the explanatory vari- 
ables because it is a proxy for years of work- 
ing experience. The data were obtained by com- 
puting the mean age for each occupation. Since 
the age classes in the census tables did not 
change from census to census, and since each 
age class covered a short five-year time span, 
the weighted means computed can be regarded as 
Satisfactory, indicators Of occupational sade 
structure. The mean age across occupations is 
deflated by mean age for all occupations. 


Education represents the acquisition of human 
capital which is expected to increase earnings. 
The mean number of years of schooling is'- used. 


Unfortunately, schooling categories varied 
among the censuses, and data for various post- 
secondary programs were not available. The 


mean number of years of schooling was’ deflated 
by the mean years of schooling for all occupa- 
tions. Obviously the data neglect differences 
Peal Cy. OL ediled te lon. 


Since earnings vary among industries, a change 
in the distribution of oceupations—poy-tnduseny 
could account for changes in relative earnings. 
The industry variable used is the percentage 
of the labour force from each selected occupa- 
tion in the government sector, since government 
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was one of the largest sectors represented in 
Our sample. The deflator for this variable is 
the percentage of the total labour force in the 
governments sector., The-data for "government. 
are for the industrial category "public admin- 
istration", which includes the three levels of 
government but excludes the public sector in- 
dustries such as schools and hospitals. 


Earnings also differ by region. Since Ontario 
is the region with the highest level of employ- 
ment in Canada, we decided to use the percent- 
age of each occupation's labour’ force in 
Ontario. The deflator for this variable is’ the 
percentage represented by Ontario in the total 
Canadian labour force. 


To account for the fact that the determinants 
of relative earnings may differ for males’ and 
female's, the data were separated by sex and 
analyzed separately throughout this part of the 
Study. 


One variable which could account for some 
change in relative earnings is the number of 
weeks worked per year. For example, an in- 
Crease an the demand’ for an .occupation:) could 
lead to a larger number of weeks worked, even 
at the same rate of pay, and hence increase 
average earnings in that occupation. Tefigeatla 
occupations were not uniformly affected an this 
respect, a change in the number of weeks worked 
would change relative earningS among occupa- 
tions. Unfortunately, weeks worked could not 
be included as an explanatory variable because 
each census used a different grouping of weeks 
worked. 


For purposes of estimation, the ordinary least 
Squares procedure was used. The hypothesis in 
linear form is: 
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where 
Yit = earnings and where subscript i refers to 
the selected occupation and subscript t 
to the census year 
Nhe = average earnings for all occupations in 
year t 
Ait = mean age by occupation and over time 
At = mean age in year t for all occupations 
Eit = mean years of education by occupation 
and over time 
Et = mean years of education in year t_ for 
all occupations 
Git = percentage of the labour force by 
Occupation in year t employed by the 
government 
Gt = percentage of the total labour force em- 
ployed by the government 
Oift = percentage of the labour force by occu- 
pation employed in Ontario in year t 
Ot = percentage of the total labour force em- 


ployed in Ontario in year t. 


Since t refers to the years of four decennial 
censuses, 1941) ..1951.- L9G and 1971. and) since 
the hypothesis will be tested separately for 
males and females, cross-sectional equations 
need to be estimated. An adjustment had to be 
made for the fact that the number of selected 
eccUpations differed in, seach Pol. tthe. census 
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years. Only 28 occupations for the male labour 
force and 15 for the female labour force are 
included in the 1941 equations. FOr hoo, 
there are 33 occupations for males and 21 for 
females, while for 1961, there are 47 occupa- 
tions for males and 34 for females. The 1961 
occupation base was retained for 1971. 


Because the sample size was increased in this 
way, separate estimations were required for 
each set of occupations. All four equations 
mrsangedata tor 1941, “1951, 196), anda louie 
were first estimated using the 1941 occupa- 
tional basis. The last three equations (1951, 
1961, and 1971) were then estimated using’ the 
1951 set of occupations and finally, equations 
for 1961 and 1971 were estimated using the 1961 
occupational base. The occupations included in 
each case are listed in Appendix C along with 
the data on the variables. 


Two approaches are taken in the analysis. 
First, the determinants of relative earnings 
are compared over time and by sex. Both coef- 
ficients of the variables and elasticity mea- 
sures are calculated. Secondly, the data are 
tested (for males and females separately) for 
structural homogeneity over the twa time peri- 
Ods saad to 197) and’ 1.961 sto “1977. Since™ sin 
the cross-section analysis there iS a _ possi- 
bility of hetero-scedasticity, the model was 
defined=inssuch atway that Pall cthes@evariaboles 
were scaled. 


Cae a detailed discussion of this method .—= see 
Tonnston “C(l971) > "Chapter. Iwo, or Kmenta 
Choy i) se Chapter 2.0: 
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Comparison of the Determinants of Relative Earnings 


The set of equations in Table 12 presents’ the 
regression results for males and females sepa- 
rately for 1941 through 1971. There are 28 ob- 
servations for males and 15 for females. 


Males 


The coefficients of determination are quite 
high for cross-sectional analysis and all re- 
gressions are Significant at the one per. cent 
level for males. However, the basic hypothesis 
is only partially confirmed. Estimates of the 
regression coefficients for the variables 
"government" and "Ontario" are all insignifi- 
cant at the conventional significance levels. 
The magnitudes of the estimated coefficients 
are also low. The results indicate that nei- 
ther variable is an important determinant of 
the differentials in relative earnings. This 
conclusion holds for each of the years 1941 to 
BOL, 


As one would expect, the coefficients associ- 
ated with "age" are positive, though they show 
considerable variation over time. Estimates for 
POA L951, wand W971 ware jhighlw signi freantt, 
while the estimate for 1961 is barely signifi- 
cant at the 10 per cent level, and only under 
the hypothesis of a direct relationship between 
relative age and relative earnings (using the 
One-tail t-test). In all four equations age 
appears to be an important variable in ‘explain- 
ing the changes in relative earnings. Education 
is the most important variable in explaining 
relative earnings differentials. All estimates 
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Table 12 


Regression Results for Selected Occupations, by Sex 


Canada, 1941-1971 


Year Constant Age Education Government 
Term 
8, 8. B. 
Males (28 occupations) 
1941 -3.384 2. 334%%* 1 .600*** -018 
(C2595) (4.26) G28) 
1eyeyiL =k PALS) 901k ** WG IU Ck sae -009 
C22) (6.05) G25) 
1961 = 67 -666* 1.147*** sO 
Gis) C751) ol) 
Oval -2.564 Zool l2*ex 1.494%%* 1.008 
(4.40) Coe 1s7,) (oS) 
Females (15 occupations) 
1941 = Sis OSL Ze 80** 2. 244%% =G0)Si7/ 
(2.26) @2ie27)) (567) 
iyoul PB DNL Oe Die sonns SOS 
(a) Gey) (2507), 
1961 Bh IES) -607 1.742%%% -056 
(.89) (5.44) (.90) 
TAL -2.049 1.704* Aon Bao tsKtes -016 
(1.86) (7.45) (234) 


4 2 —2 
Ontario R R Dania, — SISIR 
Py 
ES -596 458 elon olsoD 
(.96) 
-190 aya Gloxeto) ING tekG) TL fe've! 
Ges) 
LOY ats) Soe oO Ao is 
(.63) 
-016 21235) OLA TOO Ne eka 
(.09) 
=.652 Ad) LO em lite Oiy mameearer sys 
(-1.59) 
-.266 95) SAO WAG e -69 
(-1.49) 
-.243 818 OGM OS 99 
(-.67) 
=—.335 -882 Stee) | DSS kG 40) 
(-.99) 


Pa te SR 3 Se ee Ee ee eee 


this chapter 


t-values are in parentheses beneath the regression coefficients 


SSR is sum of squared residuals 


denote significance at 1, 5, and 10 per cent levels throughout 
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of the coefficients are positive and highly 
significant for all four equations. 


To compare changes in coefficients over time 
and among variables, elasticities of relative 
earnings differentials with respect to explan- 
atory variables were estimated at the means. 
The results obtained are shown in Table 13. 


Not only are the coefficients insignificant for 
government and for Ontario, but the relative 
earnings across occupations are also highly 
inelastic with respect to the percentages of 
Occupational labour force accounted for by 

these variables. The elasticity coefficient 
' for relative age is more important. The esti- 
mates obtained for 1951 and 1961 are inelastic, 
but their magnitudes show that the proportion- 
ate change in relative earnings related to 
changes in age is important. On the other 
hand, in 1941 and 1971, the elasticity coeffi- 
cient for age is elastic, and shows that earn- 
ings change with age proportionately more’ than 
with any other explanatory variable, including 
education. 


The education elasticity of relative earnings 
Shows very little variation across time. In 
each census year education is elastic, and _ in 
1951 and 1961, it is the most important deter- 
ninant of changes in relative earnings. One 
explanation for this is that for the observed 
occupations in 1951 and 1961, increases in 
earnings were more sensitive to changes in the 
educational level of the labour force than to 
changes in work experience. 
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Table 13 


Elasticities of Relative Earnings Differentials 
for Selected Occupations, by Sex, Canada, 1941-1971 


Year) Age Education Government Ontario 
Males (28 occupations) 

1941 1.24 1.14 -05 -09 
1952 -67 1.03 -03 -16 
1961 -50 1.05 -02 -08 
1971 33 ln23 -03 -02 


Females (15 occupations) 


1941 1.67 1.50 =205 -.43 
dg psy | =. 63 1.88 -10 =, 21 
PIGL 43 1.46 06 -16 
Lor 1.00 1.67 02 -.17 
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Females 


The regression results for females based on the 
occupations for which data were available in 
1941 are also presented in Table 12. As in 
the case of males, the results for females only 
partially confirm the basic hypothesis. A 
coefficients of determination are quite high 
and the regression equations are highly signif- 
icant. Estimates of the coefficients associ- 
ated with government and Ontario are generally 
insignificant at the conventional significance 
levels. Some caution must be exercised in 
interpreting these results however, because of 
the relatively small sample size in relation to 
the number of explanatory variables. 


The coefficient for age is Significant for 1941 
and 1971 and shows considerable variation over 
time. The education coefficients show little 
variability and are highly significant (with 
the exception of the estimate for 1941 which is 
barely significant at the five per cent level). 
All coefficients associated with education are 
positive, while the 1951 age coefficient is 
negative. 


The pattern of elasticities for females’ shown 
in Table 13 is similar to that of males, except 
that the figures for education are consistently 
higher than for males. The higher elasticity 
in the case of females may be due to the con- 
centration of females in professional and 
clerical occupations where education is a more 
important factor in explaining earnings than in 
blue collar or service Occupations. (The 
elasticity for age is negative in 1951, but as 
Just noted, the coefficient is. not  signifi- 
cant.) Education is the most important vari- 
able in explaining changes in relative earnings 
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for the observed occupations in the female 
labour force. 


The foregoing calculations were repeated using 
the enlarged Occupation bases of 1951 and 
doe os kgs For males, the results remain virtually 
the same with the age and education variables 
positive and highly significant, and the 
government and Ontario variables positive (with 
One exception) and insignificant. For females, 
age and education are also the only significant 
variables, with the exception of Ontario on the 
EO6l ioccupational basis. The only difficulty 
with the female regressions arises in 1951 (on 
the 1951 basis) when the age coefficient 
becomes negative and significant at the 10 per 
cent level. A possible explanation for this 
result is that the additional occupations in 
1951 were particularly sensitive to the efflux 
of women from the labour force after World War 
II, with the most experienced women leaving the 
labour force. 


Examination of Structural Changes 


Ghanges inthe significance’ ,of the Wwarrables 
over time are analyzed next to determine 
whether there have been structural changes in 
the market forces for the selected occupations. 
Since the equations estimated with the 1951 
occupation base gave similar results to those 
withthe, W941 base, particularly “lore males; 
changes: Sin @ithers*coe Fiilcivents #tov era lime eeane 
examined using the 1941 and 1961 bases. The 
analysis will show whether there was a 


fhe represisiion results and elasticity coer fi 
cient'ss" are’ available!) “oni request Jrromiecie 
authors. 
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significant structural change, that is, whether 
there was a change in the relative importance 
of the explanatory variables over time. There 
is a possibility that the error terms of the 
separate equations are correlated with each 
other which would slightly reduce the efficien- 
cy of the estimates. Even if this OCc= 
curred it would not affect the validity of 
the results because the purpose of the pooled 
equations is to show that the occupations 
belong to the same labour market. 


Males 


All four equations for males using the 1941 
base were pooled to test for overall homogene- 
ity. The following regression equation was 
obtained: 


Ait Bit Cit Oit 
~ =2.01 + 1.5684" = +1.3234* GS + .015*** G- + 1152 OE 
(5au5) (11.06) (2.50) (1.27) 


R = 640 Ro DOE 


SSR = 19.01 D.W «= 1.64 


The Chow-Test for four equations of equal size 
gave the F value (F592) Ofied.23)) whichry ais 
insignificant at all significance levels. The 
hypothesis of homogeneity among all four equa- 

tions for the male labour force is accepted. 
The pooled regression also indicated that the 
hypothesis was strengthened by this aggrega- 
tion. The coefficients for age and education 
were significantly different from zero at 
the one per cent level. The coefficient for 
government was significant, while that for 
Ontario was not. 
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While these results confirm that there are no 
Significant changes in the coefficients and, 
therefore, in the relative importance of the 
determinants of relative earnings over time, 
this result is only marginally valid. Removal 
of the regional variable leads to the rejection 
of the null hypothesis at the five per cent 
level. By introducing (n-1) time period dum- 
mies (taking the value of 1 for the year in 
question and 0 for all others), change in the 
intercept over time between equations is pro- 
vided for, while pooling the equations’ con- 
strains slopes to be equal among equations. The 
analysis of covariance test for homogeneity of 
slopes rejects the null hypothesis about’ the 
homogeneity of slopes at the five per cent 
level. 


To determine which slopes and intercepts were 
different over time, three interactive dummy 
variables were introduced for each independent 
variable to allow for the changes in_ slopes, 
yielding the following equation to be estimated 
(the Ontario variable has been removed): 


Ait Eit Git 


3 

Y (Ait 
25 (At 

jul 


z 
x D,) + b. 
J j=l 


where D. = 1 for the equation in question and 0 
for all-others. With the 1971 equation as the 
control equation, the results obtained are 
shown in Table 14. 
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Table 14 


Regression Results for Pooled Equations 


Male (1941 basis) Females (1961 basis) 
> FEquAETONICS ) 8 Equation (8) 
Estimated t- statis- Estimated t-statis-— 
Variable Coefficient tic Variable Coefficient tic 
Constant -2.612 - Constant -3.216 
ae Ait 
At 2c Gone * BS At 2.289 %* B65. 
Eit Eit 
Et 14 94t*t 6.14 Et 2.079% ** 10.09 
Git Git 
Gt -008 <u Gt O13 535 
D 2326s Ft 233 Oat 
Ot -0027 e012 
D 1.692 1 Ay D; 2..247°= 2.59 
D 1.866* ieee (Art x D>) 
At J -1.978%* SOYA? a) 
(Ait x D ) 7 
At iv 2025205 % -2.58 (Bite x Dy) 
Et J 25629 to 426 
(Bits 1D!) 
At -1.325 -1.45 (Git x D; ) 
Gt -.008 -.16 
(Ait x D3) 
At -1.528 -1.52 (OLED) 
Ot J .280 1.36 
(EAe x: Dy) 2 ie 
Et -192 ~54 Re 8 O54 79D ik = 0.752 
D.W. = 1.84 
CETt xD: ') 
Et -.385 -.96 
(Eit x D3) 
Et -.370 -1.09 
(Git cx Dy) 
Gt -.0219** -2.12 
(Git x D2) 
Gt -001 -56 
(Git x D3) 
Gt -004 pays. 
2 -2 
R =0.699 R = 0.642 
Di Wi =. 7S 
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Performing t-tests with one restriction on two 
coefficients, or ordinary t-tests for compari- 
son with the control equation, showed that the 
structural change did not occur because of sig- 
nificant changes in education. A significant 
difference is obtained only between the 1941 
and 1971 equations which involve changes in the 
intercepts and the government coefficient. 


Although the government coefficient was insig- 
nificant, the 1941 estimate was significantly 
different from the estimates for the latter 
years, showing the decreasing importance of the 
government sector in explaining changes’ in 
relative earnings. In spite of this movement, 
the explanatory power of the government 
variable was still negligible by comparison to 
the Significant variables age and education. 
One can thus conclude that there are no 
Significant changes in the structure of equa- 
tions for males comparing 1941 and 1971. 


Females 


In the examination of changes in relative 
earnings determinants over time for the female 
labour force, pooling the cross-sectional data 
over time for 15 selected occupations again 
strengthened the tested hypothesis: 


Hit ie 
Yat _ _31.958 +1.332%e% St 41.997"%* ——= + 0.013 a 
2E (BAT?) ED eos) C56) 


Ro - 0.694 oe Shon o7? 


SSR = 8.967 D.W = 1.53 
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Age and education were highly significant as 
expected. The regional variable, which was 
insignificant in individual equations, became 
significant over the whole observed period. The 
Chow test just missed being significant at five 
per cent, indicating the absence of an overall 
structural change between equations over time. 


The second time period for which the analysis 
of structural change was conducted covers 1961 
to 1971. Pooling the equations for the male 
labour force in 47 occupations gave the 
following results: 


BEA -.160 + 1.409%*** pas + 1.083*** a eels els ae Gd Bed vit 


(5.62) (ip Ons s °° | ese) ceca) 


Ro en 68s BR OO 


SSR. = 10.5870.W  =7322.05 


Again, the regression results show that the 
hypothesis was strengthened by aggregation. 
While both age and education were highly 
Significant, coefficients of the government and 
regional variables were only barely insignifi- 
cant. A Chow test on the two equations con- 
firmed their homogeneity and hence the _ fact 
that there were no Significant changes in the 
relative explanatory power of the independent 
variables between 1961 and 1971. When the 
observations were pooled for the female labour 
force in 34 occupations, the Chow test rejected 
overall homogeneity at the one per cent level, 
indicating a structural change between. the 
equations for 1961 and 1971. The estimated 
pooled regression is as follows: 


sales: 


Se GT 4837 ait +1.705%%* att SOG nig ee 
(1.92) (11.13) (iis Gees = 


R = 0.7020 R2 = 0.688 


ook” = 9578 D.W = 1742 


The aggregation strengthened the influence of 
the government variable, which just missed 
being significant, but the regional variable 
remained quite insignificant. 


To determine whether the structural change 
between the equations was in the slopes or 
intercepts, all slopes were constrained to be 
equal and the intercepts were permitted to 
adjust for any change between 1961 and 1971, 
yielding the following regression equation: 


Ae 1 50241 Cogs 7 21kee 4) 0309 Ole eee ODP 


Crag = = (i150) (1.08) CG) OE Sos 
2 


R 7209. Re” ee Oe 703 


SSR = 9.15 D.W =1.49 


The analysis of. covariance: . P-testas Lorssnomo; 
deneity of slopes gave an P-value (E77 cog. On 
A204 a which 1S Signaticant at ~ehnesone. per oe cene 
level. This result leads to the conclusion 
that the importance of the determinants has 
changed significantly over the observed period. 
To determine the particular coefficients which 
had changed, slopes as well as intercepts were 
allowed to vary over the equations. The 
equation to be estimated is: 


Lie 


Eit Git Oit 


Vit Ait Eit Git oit i 
yer Se Page Deo ees tces | ed oe man | 
CATESDI) (ETtSDE) (@atte10).)) (Oit.D.) 
tae a tee eer ee 7 eons 

where D=. tates) the =valitc: Of = whenecne 


observation belongs to the experimental equa- 
tion. S, are coefficients associated with the 
interactive dummy variables. 


With the 1971 equation as the control equation, 
the regression results shown in Table 14 
indicated that the coefficients for both age 
and education were significantly different in 
the two observed equations. 


Bstimated vabhues fOr.57 «sand 73> swere both neds 
ative, and both coefficients were signifi- 
cantly different from, zero.) s<Onethe: margin gelor 
females, an increment in work experience and in 
human capital had significantly greater impact 
on the interoccupational relative earnings 
differentials in 1971 than in 196l. 


The general conclusion of this analysis is that 
for males, there were no structural changes 
over time in the relative impact of age and 
education. In the case of females, however, 
the larger number of occupations available on 
the 1961 base indicates that age and education 
had a significantly greater impact on earnings 
dvirerentials ‘in 207) thane shoes — DOssibiy 
aS a result of the substantial increase in 
female labour force participation rates during 
this period. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Recent Changes in the Occupational Structure of 
Earnings in Canada, 1970 to 1975 


Taxation Data on Relative Earnings 


Changes in the relative earnings of the _ self- 
employed and employees during the 1960's’ were 
presented in the previous chapter. These pat- 
terns can now be extended to 1975 using data 
from taxation returns and the Consumer Finance 
survey. 


Census data showed that self-employed physi- 
cians and surgeons, lawyers, and dentists ex- 
perienced an increase of 15 to 25 per cent in 
their relative earnings during the 1961-71 pe- 
riod. As shown in Table 15, tax data yield sim- 
llar results in terms of direction and approxi- 
Mate magnitudes of change. From 1970 to 1975, 
dentists and accountants were the only self- 
-employed professionals among the occupations 
included to increase their relative earnings, 
while doctors' and surgeons' relative earnings 
Feminbyeaimosts Z2Z5,"per icent. Inn fLactyn othe 
broader picture presented in Table 15 suggests 
tnatea changes ,inwathey1direction., Of, welatige 
earnings for self-employed professionals oc- 
Gusued inwthe early 1970‘s.- Most professional 
occupations saw their relative earnings 


eer Chapter Lin lfor@eas descrip tionip ot retie 
data from these two sources. 
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increase Substantrally from 1950 to 1970, then 
level off or decline. 


Farmers had a sharp increase in their relative 
earnings in 1970-1975, while fishermen encoun- 
tered a major decline, following two decades of 
falling relative earnings for both groups. 


In 1970-75, the relative earnings of self- 
-employed salesmen and business’ proprietors 
continued the declining trend of the 1950's and 
1960's. 


Employees generally display a pattern of either 
no change or a decline in relative earnings 
from 1970 to 1975. This follows two decades of 
differing experiences among the various employ- 
ee groups: teachers and professors had in- 
creased their average earnings by over 40 per 
cent, federal and provincial government employ- 
ees by over 20 per cent, and municipal govern- 
ment and institutional employees by 8 to 10 per 
cent. Over the long period of two decades, 
however, the composition of these groups 
changed substantially. Teachers and 
professors, for example, had a high proportion 
of elementary school teachers in 1950/51, an 


increasing proportion of secondary school 
teachers by 1960/61 and a substantial 
proportion of professors by 1970. Hence, the 


increase in relative earnings for this group 
reflects a change in occupational composition 
as well as an improvement on what were 
unusually lowsrelativecearmings@in 1950751. Slo 


I the decline in = welative “earnimes stor —woray 


protessionals! ine1970=1975 tsi dwe= laree bye feo 
che "decline “in relative earnings. for Saocters , 
whose earnings together with “other  profes- 
Sionals” dominate the total professionals. 
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Table 15 


Average Annual Earnings? in Selected Occupations as Percentage of Average 
Annual Earnings for all Occupations, Males and Females Combined, 
Canada, 1950/51 to 1975 


Percentage Change 


Relative Earnings in Relative Earnings 
1950-51 1960-61 1970 1960 
1950- 1960- EO to to to 
IL@eyal 1961 1970 L975 1960-61 L970 1975 1975 

Self-Employed 
Doctors and 

Surgeons 853 442 609 465 24 38 -24 5 
Lawyers and 

Notaries 835 376 445 384 kA 18 -14 2 
Dentists DPI 326 391 409 48 20 5 25 
Engineers and 

Architects, 380 364 355 33311 -4 -2 7 -9 
Accountants 288 292 Bae? 330 1 7 6 1.3} 
Entertainers 114 JL Site} 92 54 2m —33 -4] -61 
andeArtists 
Other Pro- 98 130 15 19233 Sys} 4 -9 -5 
fessionals 
Total Pro- 

fessionals 248 305 354 294 23 16 -17 -4 
Farmers UA 63 4] 93 -12 -35 129, 48 
Fishermen ely 74 all 48 =33 -4 =32 =35 
Salesmen iy iL 3h7/ 102 95 -10 -26 -7 -31 
Business 
Proprietors 129 103 87 75 — 20 -16 -14 -27 
Employees 
Teachers and 

Professors© 99 by 140 136 18 20 -3 16 
Federal 

Government 101 109 de23 HANS) 8 i! -4 8 
Provincial 

Governments 94 I@ut 114 pe! y 13) 0 13 
Municipal 

Governments 104 109 ike 106 5 3 -5 -3 
Business 

Enterprises 97 99 99 SY 2 0 =2 -2 
Institutions! 72 70 81 83 3 16 2 19 
Total? 100 100 100 100 
Average Annual 

Earnings 

($) 2,380 3,474 By BAY) 9,299 


Source: Table A.18, based on Revenue Canada, Taxation Statistics, annual. 
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a : : : : 
See Chapter II for a discussion of the income 
sources included for each occupation. 


b e e ° oe ° 
Accountants included in “Other Professionals prior 


toys. 
“artists added after 1950/51% 


Sra rudee osteopaths, chiropractors, nurses which were 
reportediMseparately,. iny s1950/54,.vikase swells suas 
veterinarians, surveyors, and tax and investment 
consultants. 


e 
Reported as “employees of educational institutions” 
ine1950/ 51% 


Institutions include hospitals, schools and _ college 
(non-teaching staff), other non-profit institutions 
not directly part of government service. 
© Excludes persons whose major income source was’ other 
than employment (i 62% investments, pensions, 
unclassified), but non-taxable returns are included 
for each occupation. 
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See osScem extent, “compositionale pchangessalce 
occurred in the government employee groups. 


A comparison of relative earnings in 1960 and 
oeshows that by 1975, "doctorsmand — lawyers 
RadareLurned ealmostiatorl ther, '4960" *selative 
earnings position. Dentists and accountants 
had gained substantially, while the other 
Professionals hadvtallen slightly below ether 


1960 Levels. During this period, entertainers’ 
and artists' relative earnings fell by over 60 
per cent, farmers improved their relative 


position by nearly 50 per cent, and fishermen, 
salesmen, and business proprietors had about a 
30 per cent drop in their relative earnings. 


In order to determine whether the changes in 
relative earnings observed for 1970 to 1975 
represented a steady movement in the direction 
indicated or were the net result of year-to- 
year fluctuations, the yearly percentage 
changes were calculated and are presented in 
Table 16. 


These annual data show that the decline in 
doctors' relative earnings has continued 
sveaqmly since 1971, while ~Chosem ot mdentvcis 
have shown only minor changes’ each year. 
Lawyers, engineers, and accountants _ had a 
Strongwupswing Inelo/3s, but whi esther ast muwe 
groups dropped sharply in 1975, the accountants 
daaned-veryeaslightiy. «an general themrelawive 
earnings of self-employed professionals have 
declined since 1973. 


There was a steady increase in the relative 
earnings of farmers, salesmen, and business 
proprietors suntil 1975 “when Cherm eearnings 
weakened, although only slightly simesrne scasenon 
farmers. The general pattern for employees was 
a idecline| an 197) and 1972, wparcticuwlarly 7etor 
faderaise and Municipal, overnment employees 
followed by stabilaty in. 19 739eand)  slo7 4. In 
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Table 16 


Average Annual Earnings® in Selected Occupations as a Percentage of 
Average Annual Earnings for all Occupations (Males and Females 
Combined), Canada, 1970 to 1975 


Relative Earnings Annual Percentage Change in Relative Earni 
1970- 1971- 1972— 1973- 1974- 
1970 1971 O72: 1973 1974 £975 1971 1972 1973 1974 LOTS 
Self-Employed 
Doctors and Surgeons 609 651 589 560 508 465 7 So) =5) =—9 -8 
Lawyers and Notaries 445 429 419 459 456 384 -4 oe 10 =1 -16 
Dentists 391 403 403 404 396 409 3) 0 0 <2 3 
Engineers and Archi- 
tects 35) 322 330 418 370 351) =9 9 27 -ll -1l 
Accountants 312 286 268 333 328 330 = -6 24 -2 1 
Entertainers and Artists 92 is) 70 Ve 71 54 =) -4 10 =8 -24 
Other Professionals 135 141 147 137 137 123 4 4 =7 0) =1(0) 
Total Professionals 354 357 339 S35)7/ 318 294 a 5) =A -6 -8 
Farmers 41 46 57 82 95 93 12 24 44 16 -2 
Fishermen Tali 65 66 76 61 48 =) it 15 -20 =21 
Salesmen 102 109 1915} 114 120 95 6 6 it 5 =2 1) 
Business Proprietors 87 86 86 91 92 US) = 0 6 1 =18 
Employees 
Teachers and Pro- 
fessors 140 141 ius \y/ 139 140 136 At =3 By 1 -3 
Federal 123 118 116 117 116 118 -4 -2 if -l1 2 
Government 
Provincial 114 113 slalal a: 12 114 =I —2 0 at 2 
Governments 
Municipal 112 108 106 105 104 106 -4 =-2 =] -1 2 
Governments 
Business Enterprises 99 99 96 97 97 97 0) 7} 1 0 0 
Institutions? 81 82 79 79 81 83 1 3 0 2 2 
Total® 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Average Annual 
Earnings ($) 3,929 5,918 6,612 Tels 8,156 9,299 


Source: Table A.18, based on Revenue Canada, Taxation Statistics annual 


a 
See Chapter II, for a discussion of the income sources included for each occupation. 


Institutions include hospitals, schools and colleges (non-teaching staff), other non-profit institutions not 
directly part of government service. 


c 
Excludes persons whose major income source was other than employment. (i.e., investments, pensions, unclassified), 
but non-taxable returns are included for each occupation. 
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1975, however, government employees gained 
slightly while the relative earnings OF 
teachers and professors fell slightly. 


The overall year-by-year picture for 1970 to 
iswouwas One, Of Stability ‘or decline ae 
melative incomes in 197I and” 1972," with “only 
farmers and salesmen making substantial gains 
in these years. This was followed in 1973 by a 
Significant increase for farmers, fishermen, 
and professionals outside the health services, 
and by stability for employees. All profes- 
Sionals except dentists and accountants’ ex- 
perienced a substantial decline through 1974 
and 1975, while employees' relative earnings 
were Stable or increasing very slightly. 


The substantial differences among occupations 
in terms of the year-to-year behaviour of their 
relative incomes from 1970 to 1975 suggested 
that a similar year-to-year analysis for the 
long term would usefully supplement the 
observations drawn from the census data in 
Chapter III. The data used for this long-term 
comparison, however, are total assessed incomes 
rather than employment earnings, as the latter 
must be computed by a laborious method while 
total incomes are reported directly in taxation 
Statistics. Chart 9 presents the behaviour of 
relative incomes from 1946 to 1975 for the 


Occupations showing considerable change in 
their relative incomes. The employee groups 
were not included because their relative 


incomes have changed so. slowly and smoothly, 
and because the differences in relative incomes 


ehoae that in. .Chart..9 the relative) incomes 
scale An the ower section of , thesyetieure . (is 
twice tthe scale in the middle and upper 


sections. 


ioary 


RELATIVE TOTAL INCOMES 
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CHART 9 


Relative Total Incomes for Selected 
Occupations, Canada 1946-1975 
(Self-employed persons) 
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‘Business proprietors 
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1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 


* Census years 
Source: Table A.19 


among these occupational groups are small by 
comparison with the self-employed occupations. 


As Chart 9 indicates, the relative incomes of 
doctors and dentists have followed remarkably 
Similar paths: an immediate post-war decline 
followed by steady growth to 1971. The den- 
tists, however, have not experienced nearly as 
sharp a reduction in relative incomes as _ doc- 
tors Since 1970. 


Lawyers and accountants have had _ strikingly 
Similar patterns in relative incomes’ since 
1957, except for a brief divergence in 1965- 
1967, while engineers and architects display 
wider and more frequent fluctuations. These 
changes tend to coincide with the business 
cycle: while relative earnings in these three 
Occupations declined uniformly in 1958, 1961-62 
and 1970-71, those of engineers and architects 
fell sooner and for longer in the 1960-62 
recession than those of lawyers and account- 
ants. This pattern was more pronounced in the 
recession of 1970, when the engineers’ and 
architects led the downturn by two years, with 
a decline of over 100 percentage pOInts:. 
Indeed, one should expect that earnings of 
engineers and architects would lead the cycle 
because their services are directly associated 
Withethe construction activity that ts a “mayor 
determinant of economic fluctuations. 


Self-employed salesmen, farmers and fishermen, 
aidusbusiness proprietors all “experienced = sn 
long-run decline in relative incomes from about 
1950; until, 1970. ‘The pattern of this decline, 
however, was different for each occupation. 
Relative incomes of salesmen and business pro- 
prietors frequently moved in opposite direc-— 
tions from 1948 to 1964, but since then have 
moved in the same directions. With the excep- 
tion of the 1955-1959 period, and the farmers' 
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much stronger recovery since 1971, farmers 
and business proprietors also show. similar 
patterns in relative income changes. 


Although, one. could point tothe jother. notable 
features in Chart 9, the intent of this brief 
exercise is to illustrate the pronounced 
fluctuations in the relative incomes of certain 
occupations and the strong similarities among 
some of them, patterns that are not revealed in 
the census data. There 1S an important compro- 
mise, however, between the qualified usefulness 
of the taxation statistics and the greater 
reliability. .Of, “censuss data, based.on yh ston— 
ically-consistent occupational categories. 


Relative After-tax Incomes 


Studies of occupational earnings differentials | 
have used data on before-tax total income or 
employment income and consequently have ignored 
the substantial influence of the income tax 
system on relative after-tax incomes or earn- 
ings. Table 17 compares the employment income, 
total income, and after-tax total income for 
selected occupations tor 1970 sand 1975. 


Note first the comparison of relative employ- 
ment incomes and total incomes. In the _  high- 
income occupations (doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
accountants) the relative employment income 1s 
higher than the relative total income. In _ the 
case Of the lower-income occupations (espe- 
Cially farmers), this relationship is reversed 
by the substantial amounts of non-employment 
income, chiefly transfer payments. Similarly, 
the differentials in both total incomes’ and 
employment incomes are narrowed substantially 
by the progressive income tax, particularly at 
the higher-income levels. 
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Table 17 


Relative Employment Income?®, Total Income, and After-tax Income for 
Selected Occupations, Canada, 1970 and 1975 


1970 1975 
Employ- After- Ratio Employ- ~ After- Ratio 
ment Total tax Col. ment Total tax col, 
Income Income Income (3):(2) Income Income Income (7):(6) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Self-Employed 
Doctors and 
surgeons 609 Dog 428 9 465 390 27, 84 
Lawyers and 
notaries 445 415 343 03) 384 Bt 297 Oe) 
Dentists 391 354 302 Or) 409 341 285 84 
Engineers and 
architects 355 347 307 -88 Sou 363 306 -84 
Accountants B12 299 265 89 330 290 255) -88 
Entertainers 92 100 99 99 54 90 92 AO? 
and artists 
Other pro- 
fessionnals 135 142 133 94 123 150 141 94 
Farmers 41 82 85 1.04 93 135 13\2 98 
Fishermen 7a 83 86 1.04 48 67 70 1.04 
Salesmen 102 116 IAL7/ OM 95 118 118 LgQO) 
Business 
proprietors on 103 104 IeAO HS 108 107 99 
Employees 
Teachers and 
professors 140 128 126 -98 136 WAS, WES) 1.00 
Federal 
Government 123 zal 120 99 118 108 108 1.00 
Provincial 
Governments 114 110 110 1.00 114 OS LOS 1.00 
Municipal 
Governments 2 108 109 LAO 106 103 104 Ibs 
Business 
Enterprises 99 99 99 DOO oy 97 97 1.00 
Institutions 81 82 83 OU 83 83 85 1.02 
Average 
Incomes (§$) 55 S29) 6,447 5,463 9,299 11,696 10,141 


Sources: Columns 1 and 5, Table 15 
Columns 2 and 6, Appendix Table A.19 
Columns 3 and 7, Appendix Table A.20 


Average employment income is based on both taxable and non-taxable returns 
but excludes persons whose major income source was other than employment, 
while total and after-tax incomes are based on taxable returns only but 
include the groups excluded in the calculation of average employment income. 
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These observations show the desirability of 
comparing after-tax relative incomes when occ-— 
upational differentials are analyzed, partic— 
ularly when the analysis is intended for public 
policy formulation or evaluation. 


Household Survey Data on Relative Earnings 


The previously biennial and now annual Consumer 
Finance Survey conducted by Statistics Canada 
provides a third source of data for examinin 

changes in relative earnings by occupation. 

Earnings data are published only for broad oc” 
cupational groups. The relative earnings shown 
in Table 18 for 1965 to 1971 are based on the 
1961 classification while those in Table 19 are 
based on the 1971 classification. Although the 
data for 1971 are based on the 1961 classifi- 
cation, they are only roughly comparable with > 
the census data for broad occupational groups 
illustrated by Chart 4. 


The Consumer Finance data illustrate the neces- 
sity to consider weeks worked as a major deter- 
minant of the earnings structure. The relative 
earnings for the high-income occupational 
groups are substantially lowered when the com- 
parison is restricted to full-year workers 
because those working less than 50 weeks are 
more common in the lower-income groups. The 
effect is especially noticeable in the case of 
female workers. 


Even though occupational groups are not com- 


parable between the 1965-71 period and the 
1972-75 period, a general impression can _ be 


pee Chapter ‘LI’ foriiarwepy peru alec py taton Solr 
(hese surveys. 


uo 


Occupation 1965 1967 
Total Labour 
Force ($) cannot be 
Managerial calculated 
Professional because 
Clerical average 
Sales earnings 
Service for total 
Transportation labour 
Farmers, etc. force are 


Miners, 
craftsmen 
Labourers 


Full-year 
Workers ($) 5,6 
Managerial 1 
Professional 1 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 
Transportation 
Farmers, etc. 
Miners, 
craftsmen 
Labourers 


not availa 


29) 61218 
41 141 
35 148 
84 89 
94 98 
73 76 
91 90 
58 50 
94 95 
73 56 


MALES 
1965S 


6,147 
161 
157 
89 
99 
83 
97 
55 
ble 101 
61 


7,459 
136 
141 

86 
95 
74 
OY. 
50 


93 
YM 


Table 18 


Relative Average Earnings® for Broad Occupation Groups, Canada, 


1965-1971 
FAL 1965 1967 
7,008 cannot be 
153 calculated 
158 because 
93 average 
96 earnings 
76 for tocall: 
97 labour 
51 force are 
102 not available 
61 
fo} (455) 3,069 3,433 
132 109 109 
143 138 144 
85 106 106 
93 68 67 
US 68 63 
90 b 102 
45 b b 
96 90 87 
V2 b b 


FEMALES 


1969 


Percentage Change in Relative Earnings, 1965-1971 


Managerial 
Professional 
Clerical 

Sales 

Service 
Transportation 
Farmers, etc. 
Miners, craftsmen 
Labourers 


Source: 
Finance, 


Total Labour Force 


cannot be 
calculated 
because 
average 


earn 
for 


ings 
total 


labour 
force are 
not available 


Full-Year Workers 


Males 


-6 
+6 
+1 
= 
+2 
= 


Salad. 


+2 


es 


Femal 


+6 
+14 
=i 
5) 
=) 


See Table A.23, based on Statistics Canada, Survey of Consumer 


Income Distributtons by Stze in Canada, Various years. 


Earnings include wage and salary and net income from self-employment. 


Earnings for occupation as percentage of earnings for total group. 


» Sample size t 


oo small. 


eS 


Table 19 


Relative Average Earnings® for Broad Occupational Groups, Canada, 
1972-1975 


MALES FEMALES 
Occupation L97z 1973 1974 VES, LOZ 1973 1974 L975 


Total Labour 
Force (S$) ).5 PUY 8,460 9,463 10,888) 3,501 3,943 4,456 Die2 30 


Managerial OT 170 WAIL 164 176 WO 185 189 
Professional 163 145 138 139 LJ2 163 161 lea 
Gleracal 101 87 89 87 116 UES 116 (s 
Sales 126 109 LIES Pat 78 75 93 79 
Service 93 Te? 78 ey 62 62 66 63 
Farming, etc. 64 69 76 73 b 49 b 54 
Processing, 
Machining 116 phe! 98 94 21 98 101 100 
Product 
Fabrication PLS 98 100 oy. 97 95 oF 93 
Construction 118 104 104 102 b b b b 
Transport 110 96 100 95 95 95 98 95 
Full-Year 
Workers <($)" 9,223. 105072: 11,613 i 1885135001 ny en 6,421 15,200 
Managerial 145 146 145 142 Ly, 151 140 149 
Professional 135 134 126 127 143 141 ei REF 
Clerical 84 84 83 84 98 LOD 97 98 
Sales 104 101 104 104 75 ca 88 76 
Service 81 ae Ti ie 58 61 65 65 
Farming, etc. 51 61 67 68 b 48 b 57 
Processing, 
Machining 96 94 92 90 125 7 93 100 
Product 
Fabrication a2 92 92 91 87 81 83 83 
Construction 104 105 102 102 b b b b 
Transport 94 93 95 92 92 92 87 92 


Percentage Change in Relative Earnings, 1972-1975 


Total Labour Force Full-Year Workers 
Males Females Males Females 
Managerial =14 aa | =i +9 
Professional -15 -10 -6 -4 
Clerical -14 =3 0 0 
Sales SP +] 0 ral 
Service -l7 +] =5 Fale 
Farming, etc. +14 b +33 b 
Processing, Machining 19 =17, -6 40 
Production Fabrication -14 -4 =I =A, 
Construction -14 b -2 b 
Transport =e 0 ave 0 
Source: See Table A.24, based on Statistics Canada, Survey of Consumer iss ae 


Finance, Income Distributton by Stze tn Canada, various years. 


Earnings include wages and salaries and net income from self-employment. 
Earnings for occupation as percentage of earnings for total group. 


Sample size too small. 
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ObGarned strom “the two sets of jidata »in, wlableas 
Pemmeond) 192). Fulil—vear male workers show 
diverse changes in 1965-1971 (for example, 
Managerial fell while professional increased), 
Pigeerln s 1972-1975, the pattern pwast One eeor 
Stability or general decline. Only farming 
(including its minor components of fishing and 
logging) experienced an increase in relative 
earnings. 


A quite different set of patterns occurred for 
female full-year workers. In” 51965-19710 eee ae 
lower-income groups experienced declines’ while 
the higher-income groups improved their rela- 
tive earnings. Ing 1972-1975, “however, acne 
result was ambiguous. Managerial and _ service 
Occupations made strong gains while relative 
earnings declined in professional and in pro- 
cessing and fabricating occupations. It should 
also be noted that in 1972-1975, relative earn- 
ings for the total female labour force and _ for 
full-year workers showed similar changes, occu- 
Dattonepy OCCUDaLtOn, in DOCK di nectron sand 
Magnitude. For male workers, however, the mag- 
nitude of change for the total labour force was 
much stronger (downward) than for full-year 
workers in every case except farming. The 
Hameenmewas tne only male ~OccUpalLlon | Groups EEO 
‘show an increase in relative earnings during 
that period. 


These data suggest that the occupational 
earnings structure for the total labour force 
Was Coughly stable. in “the 71972-1975" periods 
This conclusion is not necessarily inconsistent 
with the conclusion drawn from taxation data 


(Ol 3 sistant «narrowing ) iebecausem gun lc latter 
Cesule ve vimtivienced strongly s.by the notable 
Geaiine, win ml | O/oe, Ot relative @.eama = ncc for 


self-employed professionals. 


Lo 


Rank Order Changes in Relative Earnings 


Relative earnings for selected occupations have 
been compared thus far in terms of a general 
widening or narrowing of the earnings structure 
and: the trends f£ouUMa fOr cpecirilc “OCeUDdatIONSe 
However, be lisieea! sO, sIMDOrtCanG . .LO observe 
changes in the rank order of occupations across 
the same time periods. 


Rank correlation coefficients have been calcu- 
lated to determine the stability of the occupa- 
tional rankings.~ These coefficients are shown 
in Table 20 for the years for which data _ were 
available and for three groupings: the broad 
OCCupal1Onal Gmoubps “(which 1neludercall, | occupa. 
tions), the selected occupations which are 
comparable across the census years, and the oc- 
cupations presented in the taxation statistics. 


The bank order -Of broad occupational groups 
shows little change in the 1951-1961 period and 
in the 1970's, more change in 1931-1941, and 
them cCreatectescnandc. win 941-195 bein the 
selected occupations drawn from census data 
(males and females combined), the period of 
most change in rankings also was 1941-1951, 
with subsequent decades’ showing less Die 
Similar change. This pattern is repeated when 


ppearman’s —footriivea was wsed to calculate tite 
rank Gorrvelatron coet f.clemts. Ree (60) ae, 
(Noecl) where GC represents the positives dite 


hewemeer in sthhewrankdmes sot ad) Some paltd. Qi. scar 
fie Ewo periods concernedqmand Nts the /manmber 
CL TOceupat Lone. This provides a rough approx- 
imation of the, cormeratiton cociiretent. but a5 
arlisatisitactory estimate. © Cor the present 
purpose. 
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Table 20 


Rank Correlation Coefficients for Occupational Earnings Structures, by 
Data Source, Canada, 1931 to 1975 


ee a 1941- Wey 1961- 19.69= 197 2— 
1941 Loo. 1961 1971 1971 OS 
Broad Occupational 
Groups Census 
data (14) 82 “715 91 - - - 
Consumer Finance 
data 
Total labour force 
Males (10) - = = = = .88 
Females (8) = = - - = .88 
Full-year workers 
Males (9) - - = - £92 gO 
Females (6) - - - - 1.00 .90 
Selected Occupations 
Census data 
Total (23) AY i) 74 af 6 209 = = 
Males (22) .78 74 276 is) = = 
Females (12) 6S ES a0 .60 = = 
Taxation data 
Self-employed ; 
professionals (7) - = HOS Ri he) - “By. 
Employees (6) - - 49 . 83 - 1.00 
Sources: Broad occupational groups: Census, Table A.1 


Consumer Finance, Tables 18 and 19 


Selected occupations: Census, Tables 8, A.5 et A.6 
Taxation, Table 15 


Time period is 1970 - 1975 
Numbers in brackets refer to number of occupations included in calculations. 


A Bp 


males are considered separately, while for 
females, the pattern shows more changes in the 
occupational rankings in each decade, with the 
most again occurring in 1941-1951 and _ the 
fewest in OS SiGe The most general 
conclusion, therefore, is that 1941-1951 was 
the period of greatest change in the rankings 
of occupations by relative earnings. 


The rank correlation coefficients for occu- 
pations from the taxation statistics show an 
increaSing stability in rankings from 1951 to 
the present. However, less significance can be 
attached to these calculations because of ‘the 
particular selection of occupations included in 
this group. 
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APPENDIX A 


STATISTICAL TABLES 


a. Major Occupation Groups (Census) 
Wage and salary earnings 
b. Wage and Salary Earners (Census) 


Average annnual earnings 
males and females combined 
males only 
females only 


Relative annual earnings 
males only 
females only 


Changes in relative earnings 
males and females combined 


Total labour force 
males and females combined 
males only 
females only 


Percentage of labour force 
males and females combined 
males only 
females only 


Change in proportion of labour force 


males and females combined 
c. Self-Employed (Census) 


Average annual earnings 
males and females combined 


Total labour force 
males and females combined 


ad. Taxation Statistics 


Average annual earnings 

Relative total income 

Relative after-tax income 
Numbers of persons by occupation 
Percentage of total persons 


Table 


and A.14 


139 


140 


APPENDIX A (Cont'd) 


e. Consumer Finance Survey data 
Broad occupation groups 
average earnings, 1965-1971 A.23 
average earnings, 1972-1975 A.24 
f. Relative Demand-Supply Change Analysis by 
Occupation by Decade 1931 to 1971 A.25 
TABLE A.1l 


RELATIVE WAGE AND SALARY EARNINGS BY MAJOR 
OCCUPATION GROUPS” FOR CANADA 1931 TO 1961 


Earnings as a Percentage of 


Average Earnings for all 


Occupations 


Occupation Group LOBES 1941 ISAs Lo oul 
All Occupations 100 100 100 100 
Managerial 336 PY) 188 203 
Professional 168 149 WAS 140 
Clerical 119 106 95 87 
Commercial and Financial 130 114 93 94 
Manufacturing and Mechanical 103 109 115 108 
Construction 102 102 V3 103 
Labourers Si) 69 82 68 
Transportation and Communication 233 116 Igbal 105 
Service 62 53 57, 59 
Personal Syl 41 49 50 
Protective and Other 148 130 hay 110 
Agricultural 38 34 41 42 
Fishing 54 47 46 47 
Logging 52 55 63 64 
Mining 92 129 129 m5 
Not Stated 102 71 hd 99 
Source: Noah M. Meltz, Manpower in Canada, 1931-1961, p. 246-249. 


Excludes Armed Forces 


AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGE AND SALARY EARNINGS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 
MALES AND FEMALES COMBINED, CANADA, 


All Occupations ~ 


Managerial 


Postmasters 
Professional 


Architects 
Engineers 
Chemical 
Goiyauil 
Electrical 
Physicians & Surgeons 
Dentists 
Nurses, graduate 
Optometrists 
Judges & Magistrates 
Lawyers & Notaries 
Physicists 
Biologists 
Economists 
Professors & Teachers 
Professors 
Teachers 
Dieticians & Nutritionists 


Clerical 


Secretaries, Stenographers & 


Typists 
Commercial & Financial 


Newsboys 

Service Station Attendants 
Insurance Salesmen & Agents 
Salesmen, securities 


Service 


Personal 

Bartenders 

Barbers & Hairdressers 

Protective & Other 
Fire-fighting Occupations 
Policemen & Detectives 


TABLE A.2 


OSH 


847 


2,590 


2,443 
3,095 
Ie SMS) 

914 


5,607 
3,214 


1,118 
2,477 
1,066 


836 


159 


1,649 
iE aeke. 


1931-1971 

1941 1951 1961 

(dollars) 
867 1,860 3,170 
2753.0 
Ay 3,664 6,632 
Sh Sil F/ Wo ius! 
3 SA 7,104 
2,363 3,816 Py Ske 
2,689 4,007 6755 
1,901 4,095 6,064 
703 18 5 7/530) 2 oO 
6,004 
Spi Sieve: 6,000+ 10,062 
2,779 3,916 areeron! 
7,362 
5,643 
6,599 
Ley Oiley, 1,965 4,214 
27S 3,457 6,825 
962 1,887 4,040 
3,053 
73M 1,654 2,570 
500 
1,643 2,063 
5,143 
5,780 
DOs 
611 1,428 2,015 
592. 2,606 4,443 
Wroidul 2,484 4,307 


Ia 


gaol 


5,186 


12,286 


10,761 
11,284 
Ws, 07 3 
18,057 
WI peat} 
4,910 
137757, 
20,935 
14,070 
11,237 
8,265 
10,499 
Wg ssou) 


Sol: 


3,796 


916 
2,382 
8,066 
9,012 


37932 
2,987 


8,896 
8,683 


141 


142 


TABLE A.2 (continued) 


Transportation & Communication 


Air Pilots, Navigators & 
Flight Engineers 

Locomotive Engineers & Firemen 

Deck Officers, ship 

Engineering Officers, ship 


Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship 


Bus Drivers 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 


Subway & Street Railway Operators 


Telegraph Operators 
Mail Carriers 


Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 
Fishermen 


Manufacturing & Mechanical 


Flour & Grain Milling 
Fish canning, curing & packing 
Metal Rolling 
Tool & Die Making 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 

& Repairmen 
Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen 
Typesetters & Compositors 
Power Station Operators 
Motion Picture Projectionists 


Construction 


Brick & Stone Masons & 
Concrete s ainmcihemncg 

Plasterers & Related 

Inspecting, Testing, etc., 


Construction, except Electrical 


Sources: Noah M. Meltz, op ett. 
1961 Census of Canada, 


94-539, Table 21. 


1971 Census of Canada, 


94-765, Table 15. 


a 
Excludes Armed ‘Forces 


Note: Occupations which cover only 1961 and 1971 include the Yukon and 


Northwest Territories. 


1931 1941 1951 1961 OWE 
(dollars) 

2, So DD, {3} SNe 4,245 3) pot (0) 14,002 
it piel A 1793'S Bro 5 De 87845 
SAO 7 9,295 
4,508 8,300 
3,063 5,469 
Tey seth Ph Be0) 87527 Sa 
V32 1,683 DSi 4,059 
Ags pal D2, SHV) 4,596 872510 
1,460 kp Bk) 2,601 3,970 © SHUT 
Thy LU 995 2 (EY 3,268 Sy Ol 
pO) 3, BES 
ik Oeyk 933 9382 2,949 5,406 
103 iy Joe 
1,065 1,614 Qi Sah 477857, Tp Ua 
New 1,485 2p Yes) 4,476 8,059 
2,107 BirZ7'S 5,819 
3,346 by O70 
2,455 4,097 6,465 
I Sas) DOS 4,827 Oy, 1uisK) 
1,643 1,474 2,601 3, WO, 6,483 
807 786 2,104 2,990 By SISKs} 
756 690 2,160 3,094 5,966 
1,480 2,543 4,201 Uo Os 

Vol. [il, Pt. 3 (Bullketings3=78),) Catalogue 

IMIG, WES Gy (swukilekeatig Soi )) 5 Catccil@oie 


TABLE A.3 


AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGE AND SALARY EARNINGS IN SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS, MALES, CANADA, 1931-1971 


93a 1941 ILG)Syil 1961 1971 
(dollars) 
All Occupations? 925 993 Ue sie a 3,660 6 ,599 
Managerial 
Postmasters 3,606 Wp Seat 
Professional 
Architects : DOM 2,246 3, PZ 6,694 12,496 
Engineers - 
Chemical Bis 7,624 10,831 
Cava 39 (D2 plea Ss 25, 
Electrical 2,443 2,363 atl 7 eS, Lib, WS. 
Physicists 7,440 Helene 253 9) 
Biologists & Related Scientists ; 5,991 Oe! 
Physicians & Surgeons Sip lbeks) 2,813 4,268 6,876 NS), #9 
Dentists 1,925 7, 998 4,415 7,304 ie) aL eys) 
Nurses, Graduate 865 2,205 Sy 4 Ou) 6,188 
Nurses-in-Training 369 636 ihe POS) 4,416 
Optometrists 6,410 15, 296 
Judges & Magistrates 5, 640 Sy SOE) 6, 000+ VO; 178 Zee 4a 
Lawyers & Notaries 87723160 2,833 3,987 7,366 Ar 5 917) 
Economists 6,993 HORIS3 
Systems Analysts, Computer 
Programmers 8, 844 
Dieticians & Nutritionists 4,543 8,404 
Professors & Teachers Ike ZL ip Sys33} 2 OS 5, 7/68 2) O72 
Professors 2,564 2,198 3, 608 Up Lis} 
Teachers Up S/S) 1, 416 (ST eal 
Clerical 
Secretaries, Stenographers & 
Typists 966 912 D, AON 3, 663 6, 424 
Commercial & Financial 
Newsboys 495 903 
Service Station Attendants 1, 654 2, 068 2, 426 
Insurance Salesmen & Agents Sy, Pishe) 8,625 
Salesmen, Securities 5, 876 Uy ays) 
Service 
Personal - 
Bartenders 2, 644 4, 215 
Barbers, Hairdressers & Rel. 841 761 1, 805 2, 643 aa 58 
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TABLE A.3 (Continued) 


1931 1941 1951 1961 1971 
(dollars) 
Service 
Protective and Other 

Fire-Fighting Occupations 1,649 NSS)? 2,606 4,443 8,896 

Policemen and Detectives 1,561 1,380 2,490 4,324 8,810 
Transportation & Communication 
Air Pilots, Navigators & 

Flight Engineers Py MSS, 2,670 4,258 Bos 14,002 
Locomotive Engineers & Firemen Ih tee? IL ISS) Shy Shes IL 5,554 8,845 
Deck Officers STA vAvt/ oF 295 
Engineering Officers, Ship 4,508 8,300 
Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, Ship 3,063 5,469 
Bus Drivers Tig Miers} 2,364 3) SZ 523 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 133 IL ONS, 2,448 fe ALS 
Subway and Street Railway Operators 1,325 1,347 27 202 4,596 eh PaO) 
Telegraph Operators 1,504 1,574 2 (AO 4,093 Uy ilass 
Mail Carriers LRN 1,000 Pars AOS) 3,344 Bp VAL 
Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 
Fishermen psy si 3, 343 
Manufacturing & Mechanical 
Flour & Grain Milling aL, Oishi 933 i, er Py Sys) Sy, Sey) 
Fish Canning, Curing & Packing 1,428 2D, PAY) 
Metal Rolling NOG! 1,614 Lae] 4,857 WH US 
Tool & Die Making ih, Nae 1, 485 Pe TSE 4,485 Ss 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics & 

Repairmen 2, 108 SPATS Byp teishe 
Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen Se Sod) Sy, /S7/ 
Typesetters & Compositors 2, 509 4, 205 6, 929 
Power Station Operators i Bultss 2,637 4, 827 9, 180 
Motion Picture Projectionists 1, 646 1,477 2, 607 3, 784 6, 483 
Construction 
Brick & Stone Masons & 

Concrete Finishing 807 786 2, 104 2, 991 Sp Saw) 
Plasterers & Related 756 690 2, 160 3, 094 5, 966 
Inspecting, Testing, etc., 

Construction, except Electrical 1, 480 2, 543 4, 201 OO 


Source: See Table A.2 


a 
Excludes Armed Forces 


Note: Occupations which cover only 1961 and 1971 include the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. 
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TABLE A.4 


AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGE AND SALARY EARNINGS IN SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS, FEMALES, CANADA, 


ILS Syil 


All Occupations® 559 


Managerial 


Postmasters 
Professional 


Architects 2,200 
Engineers 
Chemical 
Cay: 
Electrical 
Physicians & Surgeons 27209 
Dentists 1iGiom, 
Nurses, graduate 914 
Optometrists 
Judges & Magistrates 2,100 
Lawyers & Notaries 941 
Physicists 
Biologists 
Economists 
Professors & Teachers 920 
Professors Wp taal 
Teachers 917 
Dieticians & Nutritionists 


Clerical 


Secretaries, Stenographers & 
Typists 829 


Commercial & Financial 


Newsboys 

Service Station Attendants 
Insurance Salesmen & Agents 
Salesmen, securities 


Service 


Personal 
Bartenders 
Barbers & Hairdressers 595 
Protective & Other 
Fire-fighting Occupations 
Policemen & Detectives 1, 181 


VOSL=—EO 7A, 

1941 1951 1961 

(dollars) 
490 A BAX® 1,993 
Me pavshil 
769 Dig Xo} 4,191 
2,999 5,464 
4,368 
3,200 4,675 
eee: NAW SS 4,300 
947 1,938 PASAY 
702 a2 DSP? 
Wty sl 
900 2,499 4,729 
1 55) Lo 2,471 4,375 
5,304 
Shp shoull 
Bi 9/15) 3} 
798 1,674 3,429 
NL Gases) 27039 Sy WSLS, 
793 1,664 3h SOY 
2,999 
2s 1,642 2,534 
639 
758 1,640 
2,944 
3,264 
1,431 
486 1,150 1,679 
939 1,846 2,931 


STL 


Bie 


Sp se)s) 


5,883 


6,759 
7,481 
6,030 
8,756 
9,265 
4,853 
6,542 
10,191 
8,179 


5,513 
6,973 
5,685 


5,641 


3,718 


1,089 
SZ: 
4,482 
SHS): 


2, 389 
2,481 


4,636 
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TABLE A.4 (continued) 


UPB 


Transportation & Communication 


Air Pilots, Navigators & 
Flight Engineers 
Locomotive Engineers & Firemen 
Deck Officers, ship 
Engineering Officers, ship 
Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship 
Bus Drivers 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 
Subway & Street Railway Operators 
Telegraph Operators 1 LOS 
Mail Carriers 606 


Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 


Fishermen 


Manufacturing & Mechanical 


Flour & Grain Milling 
Fish canning, curing & packing 
Metal Rolling 
Tool & Die Making 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 
& Repairmen 
Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen 
Typesetters & Compositors 
Power Station Operators 
Motion Picture Projectionists 840 


Construction 


Brick & Stone Masons & 
Concrete Finishing 

Plasterers & Related 

Inspecting, Testing, etc., 
Construction, except Electrical 


Sources: See Table A.2 
Excludes Armed Forces 


Notes: See Table A.2 
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1941 


1,380 


467 
483 


948 
586 


425 


1951 
(dollars) 


W999 


760 
1,145 
PG MMe 
1,741 

982 


1,750 
1,726 
ya DUT, 


1,499 


1961 


4,440 


1,302 
1,473 


2,882 
1,584 


659 


Pa ME) 
667 


2,473 
2,300 
2,528 
AGNES 


72 MUS: 


Wo ST 


1,970 
2,675 


4,311 
2 USS 


Kp Bel 


We Sit 7 
1,260 


4,097 
4,019 


3,154 
BiDZ3 


4,178 


TABLE A.5 


AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGE AND SALARY EARNINGS FOR MALES IN SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS AS A PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS FOR 


ALL OCCUPATIONS, CANADA, 1931-1971 


1931 1941 1951 
All Occupations * (Actual) ($) 925 993° 9131 
(Percent of Total) 100 100 100 
Managerial 
Postmasters 
Professional 
Architects 280 226 174 
Engineers 
Chemical 184 
Ganvnielt 176 
Electrical 264 238 179 
Physicians & Surgeons 339 283 200 
Dentists 208 201 207 
Nurses, graduate 87 103 
Optometrists 
Judges & Magistrates 610 541 
Lawyers & Notaries 350 285 187 
Physicists 
Biologists 
Economists 
Professors & Teachers 185 154 35k 
Professors PRU 220 169 
Teachers 170 143 25 
Dieticians & Nutritionists 
Clerical 
Secretaries, Stenographers & 
Typists 104 92 103 
Commercial & Financial 
Newsboys 
Service Station Attendants 78 
Insurance Salesmen & Agents 
Salesmen, securities 
Service 
Personal 
Bartenders 
Barbers & Hairdressers 91 77 85 
Protective & Other 
Fire-fighting Occupations 178 160 NAP 
Policemen & Detectives 169 139 Naty 


1961 
3,660 


100 


99 


100 


oi 
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TABLE A.5 (continued) 


Transportation & Communication 


Air Pilots, Navigators & 
Flight Engineers 

Locomotive Engineers & Firemen 

Deck Officers, ship 

Engineering Officers, ship 


Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship 


Bus Drivers 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 


Subway & Street Railway Operators 


Telegraph Operators 
Mail Carriers 


Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 


Fishermen 


Manufacturing & Mechanical 


Flour & Grain Milling 

Fish canning, curing & packing 
Metal Rolling 
Tool & Die Making 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 

& Repairmen 
Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen 
Typesetters & Compositors 
Power Station Operators 
Motion Picture Projectionists 


Construction 


Brick & Stone Masons & 
Concrete Finishing 

Plasterers & Related 

Inspecting, Testing, etc., 


Construction, except Electrical 


Sources: See Table A.3 


Excludes Armed Forces. 
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OPH 


23)3} 
196 


143 
163 
Zell 


114 


115 
Az) 


178 


87 
82 


1941 


94 


163 
150 


ny} 


fe yieylt 


200 
156 


WE, 
sal 


118 
124 


101 


1961 


229 
152 
142 
WAS! 
84 
98 
67 
126 
ey 
oH 


42 


Ley 


Sa! 


107 


AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGE AND SALARY EARNINGS FOR FEMALES IN SELECTED 


TABLE A.6 


OCCUPATIONS AS A PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNING POR ALL 
OCCUPATIONS, CANADA, 1931-1971 


All Occupations® (Actual) (S$) 


(Percent of Total) 


Managerial 


Postmasters 
Professional 


Architects 
Engineers 

Chemical 

Caivainl: 

PlectE ical: 
Physicians & Surgeons 
Dentists 
Nurses, graduate 
Optometrists 
Judges & Magistrates 
Lawyers & Notaries 
Physicists 
Biologists 
Economists 
Professors & Teachers 

Professors 

Teachers 
Dieticians & Nutritionists 


Clerical 


Secretaries, Stenographers & 


Typists 
Commercial & Financial 


Newsboys 

Service Station Attendants 
Insurance Salesmen & Agents 
Salesmen, securities 


Service 


Personal 
Bartenders 
Barbers & Hairdressers 
Protective & Other 
Fire-fighting Occupations 
Policemen & Detectives 


62 


WS 1941 Ug Syt 
SY) 490 1,220 
100 100 100 
394 Ibis} 7 202 

246 

262 
3195 260 144 
296 93 WSIS) 
164 143 141 
316 184 205 
347 308 203 
IY) 163 MSh7/ 
308 B79 2G 
164 162 136 
148 148 KS 5 
106 Ke) 94 
PX it 92 Sul 


VU 


WAY 


140 
122 


74 
Wa 


144 


149 


TABLE A.6 


Transportation & Communication 


Air Pilots, Navigators & 
Flight Engineers 

Locomotive Engineers & Firemen 

Deck Officers, ship 

Engineering Officers, ship 


Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship 


Bus Drivers 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 


Subway & Street Railway Operators 


Telegraph Operators 
Mail Carriers 


Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 
Fishermen 


Manufacturing & Mechanical 


Flour & Grain Milling 

Fish canning, curing & packing 
Metal Rolling 
Tool & Die Making 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 

& Repairmen 
Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen 
Typesetters & Compositors 
Power Station Operators 
Motion Picture Projectionists 


Construction 


Brick & Stone Masons & 
Concrete Finishing 

Plasterers & Related 

Inspecting, Testing, etc., 


Construction, except Electrical 


NOBEL 


198 
108 


Sources: See Table A.4 


a Excludes Armed Forces. 
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(continued) 


1941 


WIS) 
120 


87 


NEBL 


164 


62 
94 
7S 
143 
76 


33 


90 


61 
83 


134 
85 


50 


130 


TABLE A.7 


INTERDECADE PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RELATIVE WAGE AND SALARY 
EARNINGS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, MALES AND FEMALES COMBINED, 


1931-1971 
1931-41 1941-51 1951-61 1961-71 
Managerial (per cent) 
Postmasters Din 
Professional 
Architects SIE Oe) 6 10 
Engineers 
Chemical 14 EG 
Chava iil - 6 
Electrical | - 5 -25 Ks -10 
Physicians & Surgeons Ils) Onl - 4 63 
Dentists - 3 0 -13 70 
Nurses, graduate -25 AGS = 5 5 
Optometrists By 
Judges & Magistrates = 7 24 
Lawyers & Notaries ILS -34 8 16 
Physicists - 9 
Biologists Als 
Economists - 5 
Professors & Teachers -11 - 9 25 4 
Professors -14 -26 16 
Teachers -12 - 9 26 
Dieticians & Nutritionists 13 
Clerical 
Secretaries, Stenographers & 
Typists S15) 6 = Y -12 
Commercial & Financial 
Newsboys 6 
Service Station Attendants -26 -31 
Insurance Salesmen & Agents = 7 
Salesmen, securities = ¥/ 
Service 
Personal 
Bartenders =—10 
Barbers & Hairdressers -22 10 -17 -13 
Protective & Other 
Fire-fighting Occupations = (6 -24 0 19 
Policemen & Detectives -14 -16 it 20 


ok 


TABLE A.7 (continued 


1931-41 1947 =—51 NOS ae Loi 
(per cent) 


Transportation & Communication 


Air Pilots, Navigators & 


Flight Engineers 20 =26 16 soo 8 
Locomotive Engineers & Firemen 4 -20 = 2 = 5 
Deck Officers, ship 6 
Engineering Officers, ship 10 
Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship 5 
Bus Drivers aah =13 os 16 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 7 -14 = 1 
Subway & Street Railway Operators = i Skil 5 7 
Telegraph Operators IL =12\() ~—ilylh 2 
Mail Carriers aah! = 2 = {3 0 
Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 
Fishermen 29 
Manufacturing & Mechanical 
Flour & Grain Milling =] 33 = 4 =-l11 9 
Fish canning, curing & packing = 6 
Metal Rolling 48 — 20) 3 - 5 
Tool & Die Making hil SE = & q 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics & Repairmen - 9 6 
Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen 
Typesetters & Compositors 2 2 = © 
Power Station Operators SNe 7 i} 
Motion Picture Projectionists =P —18 =15 2 
Construction 
Brick & Stone Masons & 

Concrete Finishing - 4 24. ally 18 
Plasterers & Related -10 45 =16 14 
Inspecting, Testing, etc., 

Construction, except Electrical 70) a3 0 


Source: Table A.2. 


L52Z 


TOTAL LABOUR FORCE 


TABLE A.8 


OCCUPATIONS, 
1931 

All Occupations” 379177612 
Managerial 
Postmasters 
Professional 
Architects 1,298 
Engineers 

Chemical 

Cava 

Electrical 37937 
Physicians & Surgeons 10,020 
Dentists 4,039 
Nurses, graduate 20,462 
Optometrists 
Judges & Magistrates 544 
Lawyers & Notaries 8,058 
Physicists 
Biologists 
Economists 
Professors & Teachers 86,183 

Professors 3p AV) 

Teachers 82,983 


Dieticians & Nutritionists 


Clerical 


Secretaries, Stenographers & 


Typists 
Commercial & Financial 


Newsboys 

Service Station Attendants 
Insurance Salesmen & Agents 
Salesmen, securities 


Service 


Personal 
Bartenders 
Barbers & Hairdressers 
Protective & Other 
Fire-fighting Occupations 
Policemen & Detectives 


68,524 


Ash MVE, 


4, 610 
10, 978 


(MALE AND FEMALE COMBINED) 


CANADA, 1931-1971 


1941 


4719 5 95 


VN pZAlO)74 


4,557 
WO, 48) 
3,740 
26,626 


478 
7,920 


90,588 
4,135 
86,453 


81,213 


25, 887 


4,975 
16,070 


IES) Sal 


5,214,913 


1,740 


OF eID 
1,743 
6,349 

14,325 
4,608 

35,138 


5907, 
9,038 


109,063 
5,422 
103,641 


138,523 


Te UY 


24, 415 


8, 878 
20,074 


IN SELECTED 


1961 


6,342 ,289 


6,087 


2,940 


2,995 
115877 
8,758 
21,266 
5,463 
61,553 
1,195 
831 
12,068 
699 
1,663 
2,302 
178,839 
11,145 
167 ,694 
1,915 


216,424 


5,944 
20,036 
28,038 

5,343 


9,387 
42,114 


14, 266 
30, 007 


ie epal 


8,541,340 


Np UMS 


4,040 


3,460 
21,445 
14,995 
28,580 

6,425 

109,345 

1,525 

1,265 
16,315 

780 
2,970 
5,615 

327,085 


APIO 


3347,985 


7,655 
30,500 
33,635 

7,795 


13,070 
56, 350 


18,045 
42, 350 


Los 


TABLE 


Transportation & Communication 


Air Pilots, Navigators & 

Flight Engineers 
Locomotive Engineers & Firemen 
Deck Officers, ship 
Engineering Officers, ship 
Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship 
Bus Drivers 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 
Subway & Street Railway Operators 
Telegraph Operators 
Mail Carriers 


Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 


Fishermen 


Manufacturing & Mechanical 


Flour & Grain Milling 
Fish canning, curing & packing 
Metal Rolling 
Tool & Die Making 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 

& Repairmen 
Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen 
Typesetters & Compositors 
Power Station Operators 
Motion Picture Projectionists 


Construction 


Brick & Stone Masons & 
Concrete Finishing 

Plasterers & Related 

Inspecting, Testing, etc., 
Construction, except Electrical 


Sources!;) Noah  M. Meltz, op. itt, 


UVG VGensus of Canada, Vol. 


94-503, Table 6. 


WNT CBaswis wip Cehaedeker, Neri, 


G4 Hla Lables 2: 


Excludes Armed Forces. 
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A.8 (continued) 


193) 1941 
385 Sq th 
13,868 NA, 323 
2,967 
12,344 
8,673 6,544 
6,784 5,360 
Gp HOM 7,400 
1,628 2,550 
468 900 
27 851 7,049 
2, 328 
1, 363 1, 536 
2 LO 8, 948 
Bp 2B? 4, 669 
449 
pp. 62-65 
II IAG c 
it, IWec 


I ISyae 


114 
16,620 


11,451 
21,354 
67226 
6,625 
9,043 


2,104 


Oe 
9,443 


64, 328 
RS253 


3, 888 
1,944 


18,791 
9, 270 


Wesel, 


Vey 


2,695 
ieee a 
5,110 
3,025 
1,769 
18,611 
Do One 
1,342 
4,375 
13,435 


Sb SO 7/ 


ES/n 


4,160 
7,875 
4,990 
3,050 
1,530 
31,400 
25,080 
705 
1,645 
17,555 


26,590 


3,035 
14, 500 
2,995 
10, 310 


112, 260 


1 (Bulletin 3.1-3) Catalogue 


2 (Bulletin 3.2-3) Catalogue 


TABLE A.9 


MALE LABOUR FORCE IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, CANADA, 


LOST 97 
IK) Shab 1941 Salt 1961 IA 
: a 
All Occupations BAAD? p30 3,353 Nil A WS O20 2 Ei G3 FSB ee 
Managerial 
Postmasters Pary ayy 2,750 
Professional 
Architects 1, 296 1, 186 1,697 2, 874 B95 
Engineers 
Chemical 2,569 2,981 3, 410 
Cawvaiel 7, 743 11,848 21,225 
Electrical sy 37) 4,557 6, 338 Sus 14,815 
Physicians & Surgeons 97 Billi 10,339 13,665 19,814 2571095 
Dentists 4,007 3,695 4,540 5,228 6,120 
Nurses, graduate IUSy3} 868 Pap SP 4,995 
Optometrists 1,160 1,430 
Judges & Magistrates 239 477 592 814 LEO 
Lawyers & Notaries 8,004 Tp Un 8, 841 it, 759) WSye, SSIS) 
Physicists 673 740 
Biologists 1,394 Po, PANY) 
Economists 20/25 5,040 
Professors & Teachers 22S 25, 846 33)7,9 32 Dips) L335, QILe 
Professors 2, 941 3, 858 4,610 335 YS) 
Teachers 18, 274 Pik Shere} PES, BxEAPD 49,100 
Dieticians & Nutritionists 66 85 
Clerical 
Secretaries, Stenographers & 
Typists sy) Sahil She Sheil 5, 038 7,014 10, 300 
Commercial & Financial 
Newsboys Sy US Wy as 
Service Station Attendants Up. Sil) 19,497 73). ILF/ 3) 
Insurance Salesmen & Agents 26, 367 29, 480 
Salesmen, securities ay, WA W, NSW 
Service 
Personal 
Bartenders 9,136 ial Ale 
Barbers & Hairdressers 16,368 14,889 eS Olt IAS ths) 2D 7 SO 
Protective & Other 
Fire-fighting Occupations 4,610 4,975 8,878 14,266 18,045 
Policemen & Detectives 10,900 WS} SMSO, 19),874 29,634 40,1570 
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TABLE A.9 (continued) 


1931 
Transportation & Communication 
Air Pilots, Navigators & 
Flight Engineers 335 
Locomotive Engineers & Firemen 13,868 


Deck Officers, ship 

Engineering Officers, ship 

Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship 

Bus Drivers 

Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 

Subway & Street Railway Operators 8,673 
Telegraph Operators 6,035 
Mail Carriers 677010 


Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 


Fishermen 


Manufacturing & Mechanical 


Flour & Grain Milling ROS 
Fish canning, curing & packing 

Metal Rolling 468 
Tool & Die Making 7a te)ayl 


Motor Vehicle Mechanics 
& Repairmen 
Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen 
Typesetters & Compositors 
Power Station Operators 
Motion Picture Projectionists 1 Be} 


Construction 


Brick & Stone Masons & 

Concrete Finishing A OP 
Plasterers & Related 6222 
Inspecting, Testing, etc., 

Construction, except Electrical 


194i. 14951 


566 Mp AL S35) 
WPA; SAS: 16,620 


27 Io LASS, 
12 es AM OYE 


6,544 6,195 
4,812 5,604 
7,310 8,786 
2,550 2,104 
900 Darol 
7,049 9,429 
64,199 

14,521 

2328 3,888 
1,531 1,933 


Sources: Noah M. Meltz, op. cit., pp. 66-69 


IQOUN Census of Canada, VO. LLL, 
Catalogue 94-503, Table 6 
WI Census of Canada, Vol. Lil, 
Catalogue 94-717, Table 2 


Excludes Armed Forces. 


ro 


Pace: She Mees) 


(Sh, A=8))) 


1961 


31,566 


Ip) 


4,140 
7,870 
4,990 
3,050 
1,535 

28,350 

24,180 

685 
1,460 
16,225 


26,075 


2,985 
7,605 
2,995 

10,170 


111,350 
9,525 
Ve ate 
4,790 
1,430 


TABLE A.10 


FEMALE LABOUR FORCE IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, CANADA, 


1931-1971 
yeh il 1941 ISS 1961 U971 
a 
All Occupations 665,302 88271840 637.893 al OUr 450 m2 o> ODO 
Managerial 
Postmasters BBS 2,960 
Professional 
Architects 2 16 43 66 eS 
Engineers 
Chemical 3 14 5S 
Civil 29 220 
Electrical © 11 40 180 
Physicians & Surgeons 203 384 660 1,452 2,890 
Dentists By 45 68 235 310 
Nurses, graduate 20, 462 26, 473 34, 270 ie), AVI 104, 350 
Optometrists 85 90 
Judges & Magistrates 5 ih 5 Wy 70 
Lawyers & Notaries 54 129 197 309 780 
Physicists 26 40 
Biologists 269 UNS 
Economists AUT 580 
Professors & Teachers 64, 968 64, 742 ey ks} i 120, 960 WE ALS) 
Professors 259 277 812 2,366 
Teachers 64,709 64,465 74,319 118,594 
Dieticians & Nutritionists 1,849 1705 
Clexrveal: 
Secretaries, Stenographers & 
Typists 64, 993 Wy Ir 13374 35 209,410 324,690 
Commercial & Financial 
Newsboys Ze: 540 
Service Station Attendants 227, D339 iL SAW 
Insurance Salesmen & Agents Ow 4,160 
Salesmen, securities 194 665 
Service 
Personal 
Bartenders 2o\1 1,900 
Barbers & Hairdressers 6,741 ORI 2.8 10,854 23,289 35,620 
Protective & Other 
Fire-fighting Occupations 
Policemen & Detectives 78 110 200 373 Ay fess 


Si 


TABLE A.10 (continued) 


Ney 1941 


Transportation & Communication 


Air’Pilots, Navigators & 
Flight Engineers 5 
Locomotive Engineers & Firemen 
Deck Officers, ship 
Engineering Officers, ship 
Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship 


Bus Drivers 6 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 63 
Subway & Street Railway Operators 

Telegraph Operators 749 548 
Mail Carriers 5 100 


Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 


Fishermen 


Manufacturing & Mechanical 


Flour & Grain Milling 
Fish canning, curing & packing 
Metal Rolling 
Tool & Die Making 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 
& Repairmen : 
Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen 
Typesetters & Compositors 
Power Station Operators 
Motion Picture Projectionists 5 5 


Construction 


Brick & Stone Masons & 
Concrete Finishing 
Plasterers & Related 
Inspecting, Testing, etc., 
Construction, except Electrical 449 


Sources: Noah M. Meltz, op. ett., PP. 70-73 


1961 Census of Canada, Volume III, Part 1 


Catalogue 94-503, Table 6. 


1971 Census of Canada, Volume III, (3.2-3) 


Catalogue 94-717, Table 2. 


Excludes Armed Forces. 
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LIS 


MW @avy 


(So il=3)) 


1961 


241 


By 7/9) 


Sy 7A 


20 


050 
900 

25 
190 
330 


515 


155 
30 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL LABOUR FORCE 


TABLE A.11 


(MALES AND FEMALES COMBINED) 


IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, CANADA,® 1931-1971 


All Occupations» (Actual) 
(Percent of Total) 


Managerial 


Postmasters 
Professional 


Architects 
Engineers 
Chemical 
Caky7ral 
Electrical 
Physicians & Surgeons 
Dentists 
Nurses, graduate 
Optometrists 
Judges & Magistrates 
Lawyers & Notaries 
Physicists 
Biologists 
Economists 
Professors & Teachers 
Professors 
Teachers 
Dieticians & Nutritionists 


Clerical 


I) sak 


3/9) pole 
100 


Secretaries, Stenographers & 


Typists 
Commercial & Financial 


Newsboys 
Service Station Attendants 


Insurance Salesmen & Agents 


Salesmen, securities 
Service 


Personal 

Bartenders 

Barbers & Hairdressers 
Protective & Other 


Fire-fighting Occupations 


Policemen & Detectives 


ah AW )sy (ESL 
100 


LOS 


5,214,913 
100 


1961 1971 
6,342,289 8,541,340 
100 100 
0.10 0.07 
0.05 0.05 
0.05 0.04 
0.19 0.25 
0.14 0.18 
0.34 0.33 
0.09 0.08 
0.97 1.28 
0.02 0.02 
0.01 0.01 
0.19 0.19 
0.01 0.01 
0.03 0.03 
0.04 0.07 
262 3.83 
0.18 
2.64 
0.03 0.02 
341 3.92 
0.09 0.09 
0.32 0.36 
0.44 0.39 
0.08 0.09 
0.15 0.15 
0.66 0.66 
O22 Get 
0.47 0.50 


Lo 


TABLE A.11 


Transportation & Communication 


Air Pilots, Navigators & 
Flight Engineers 

Locomotive Engineers & Firemen 

Deck Officers, ship 

Engineering Officers, ship 


Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship 


Bus Drivers 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 


Subway & Street Railway Operators 


Telegraph Operators 
Mail Carriers 


Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 


Fishermen 


Manufacturing & Mechanical 


Flour & Grain Milling 
Fish canning, curing & packing 
Metal Rolling 
Tool & Die Making 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 

& Repairmen 
Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen 
Typesetters & Compositors 
Power Station Operators 
Motion Picture Projectionists 


Construction 


Brick & Stone Masons & 
Concrete Finishing 

Plasterers £ Related 

Inspecting, Testing, etc., 


Construction, except Electrical 


Source: Table A.8 


a 


Excludes Armed Forces. 
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is) gyal 


Ore2Z 
On Ly 
Oey 


(continued) 


194 


yaya 


Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories in 1971 only. 


1961 


HOW 


TABLE A.12 


PERCENTAGE OF MALE LABOUR FORCE IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 


All Occupations® (Actual) 
(Percent of Total) 


Managerial 


Postmasters 
Professional 


Architects 
Engineers 
Chemical 
Cavaiel 
Electrical’ 
Physicians & Surgeons 
Dentists 
Nurses, graduate 
Optometrists 
Judges & Magistrates 
Lawyers & Notaries 
Physicists 
Biologists 
Economists 
Professors & Teachers 
Professors 
Teachers 
Dieticians & Nutritionists 


Clerical 


Secretaries, Stenographers & 


Typists 
Commercial & Financial 


Newsboys 

Service Station Attendants 
Insurance Salesmen & Agents 
Salesmen, securities 


Service 


Personal 
Bartenders 
Barbers & Hairdressers 
Protective & Other 
Fire-fighting Occupations 
Policemen & Detectives 


CANADA, 
1931 


3:-2527,310 


100 


Bi Oral 


1941 


Resear 1? 
100 


0.65 


U9 5alt 


4,051,020 
100 


1961 


4,581 ,839 
100 


0.06 


toy al 


0.05 
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TABLE A.12 


Transportation & Communication 


Air Pilots, Navigators & 

Flight Engineers 
Locomotive Engineers & Firemen 
Deck Officers, ship 
Engineering Officers, ship 
Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship 
Bus Drivers 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 
Subway & Street Railway Operators 
Telegraph Operators 
Mail Carriers 


Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 


Fishermen 


Manufacturing & Mechanical 


Flour & Grain Milling 
Fish canning, curing & packing 
Metal Rolling 
Tool & Die Making 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 

& Repairmen 
Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen 
Typesetters & Compositors 
Power Station Operators 
Motion Picture Projectionists 


Construction 
Brick & Stone Masons & 
Concrete Finishing 
Plasterers & Related 
Inspecting, Testing, etc., 
Construction, except Electrical 
Source: See Table A.9. 


Excludes Armed Forces. 


Less than 0.005 percent. 
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(continued) 
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1941 


TABLE A.13 


PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE LABOUR FORCE IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 


All Occupations (Actual) 
(Percent of Total) 


Managerial 


Postmasters 
Professional 


Architects 
Engineers 

Chemical 

Ganvaial: 

Electrical 
Physicians & Surgeons 
Dentists 
Nurses, graduate 
Optometrists 
Judges & Magistrates 
Lawyers & Notaries 
Physicists 
Biologists 
Economists 
Professors & Teachers 

Professors 

Teachers 
Dieticians & Nutritionists 


Clerical 


Secretaries, Stenographers & 
Typists 


Commercial & Financial 


Newsboys 

Service Station Attendants 
Insurance Salesmen & Agents 
Salesmen, securities 


Service 


Personal 

Bartenders 

Barbers & Hairdressers 

Protective & Other 
Fire-fighting Occupations 
Policemen & Detectives 


CANADA, 1931-1971 


MEY SIAL 1941 
665,302 832,840 
100 100 
* x 
0.03 0.05 
tl 0.01 
3.08 Bee 
* * 
0.01 0.02 
DoF) Told 
0.04 0.03 
673) Uoue: 
De Uy 9.35 
1 5 @l Wes2 
0.01 0.01 


1951 1961 
1, 163,893 1,760,450 
100 100 
0.18 
x * 
* * 
* 
* * 
0.06 0.08 
0.01 0.01 
2.94 Big SHE 
* 
* * 
0.02 ON0i2 
* 
0.02 
0.02 
6.46 6.87 
OR 07 0.13 
O43) 6.74 
Oe! 
11.47 Teo 0 
0.01 
0.02 0.03 
07.09 
0.01 
0.02 
0.93 1.32 
0.02 0.02 


MOV 7/ Al 


7 eksy) NOS) 
100 


0.10 


10'.97 
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TABLE A.13 (continued) 


US sial 


Transportation & Communication 


Air Pilots, Navigators & 
Flight Engineers 
Locomotive Engineers & Firemen 
Deck Officers, ship 
Engineering Officers, ship 
Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship 
Bus Drivers 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 
Subway & Street Railway Operators 
Telegraph Operators OF 
Mail Carriers OnOu: 


Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 


Fishermen 


Manufacturing & Mechanical 


Flour & Grain Milling 

Fish canning, curing & packing 

Metal Rolling 

Tool & Die Making 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics & Repairmen 

Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen 

Typesetters & Compositors 

Power Station Operators 

Motion Picture Projectionists 3 


Construction 


Brick & Stone Masons & 
Concrete Finishing 

Plasterers & Related 

Inspecting, Testing, etc., 
Construction, except Electrical 


Source: See Table A.10. 


a 
Excludes Armed Forces. 


* 
Less than 0.005 percent. 
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LOWE 


TABLE A.14 


FEMALES IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF EACH OCCUPATION, CANADA, 1931-1971 


1931 1941 1951 1961 1971 
All Occupations? 0 19.9 DPS 2128 oy eee 
Managerial 
Postmasters Bila 5) By aie 
Professional 
Architects One) We} Des Ss DsP D8) 
Engineers 
Chemical Over: OnnS ie 
Cival Om 2 0 
Electrical O12 ORS ree, 
Physicians & Surgeons ol 36 4.6 6.8 MOret 
Dentists 0.8 eee 1.5 AS 4.8 
Nurses, graduate 100.0 9974 Mos D'6r 2 95.4 
Optometrists 28) 68) 
Judges & Magistrates 0.9 Ole 0.8 Belk 6 
Lawyers & Notaries OR AS De? 2716 4.8 
Physicists Bil 35 It 
Biologists Won 24.1 
Economists 12710 OL 3 
Professors & Teachers 75.4 Mass) 68.9 67.6 i shien Ss 
Professors So il Grea 15 0 Dis 2 
Teachers W340) 74.6 2 UCSF 
Dieticians & Nutritionists 96.6 NB) 2, 3 
Clerical 
Secretaries, Stenographers & 
Typists 94.9 95.9 96.4 96.8 96.9 
Commercial & Financial 
Newsboys 3.6 Holl 
Service Station Attendants Pgs) Diem 4.3 
Insurance Salesmen & Agents 6.0 WA t 
Salesmen, securities 376 Bre5 
Service 
Personal 
Bartenders DAT ye 
Barbers & Hairdressers Zoe 42°.5 44.5 BySye 6! 632 
Protective & Other 
Fire-fighting Occupations 
Policemen & Detectives hs 7 Oi W 10 hae Peske 


Loo 


TABLE A.14 


Transportation & Communication 


Air Pilots, Navigators & 

Flight Engineers 
Locomotive Engineers & Firemen 
Deck Officers, ship 
Engineering Officers, ship 
Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship 
Bus Drivers 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 
Subway & Street Railway Operators 
Telegraph Operators 
Mail Carriers 


Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 


Fishermen 


Manufacturing & Mechanical 


Flour & Grain Milling 

Fish canning, curing & packing 
Metal Rolling 

Tool & Die Making 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics & Repairmen 
Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen 
Typesetters & Compositors 

Power Station Operators 

Motion Picture Projectionists 


Construction 


Brick & Stone Masons & 
Concrete Finishing 

Plasterers & Related 

Inspecting, Testing, etc., 
Construction, except Electrical 


Sources: See Tables A.8 and A.10. 


a Excludes Armed Forces. 
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(continued) 


JUsyeht 1941 
Wee 
Ore 
0.5 
11.0 10.2 
0.8 1.4 
0.4 0.3 


TABLE A.15 


INTERDECADE PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE PROPORTION 


OF SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


WS Sei 


Managerial 


Postmasters 
Professional 


Architects -12 
Engineers 

Chemical 

Gaye: 

Electrical 10 
Physicians & Surgeons 0 
Dentists -14 
Nurses, graduate DAL 
Optometrists 
Judges & Magistrates =I 
Lawyers & Notaries =iL@ 
Physicists 
Biologists 
Economists 
Professors & Teachers = 2 

Professors Ask 

Teachers =3 
Dieticians & Nutritionists 


Clerical 


Secretaries, Stenographers & 
Typists Wah 


Commercial & Financial 


Newsboys 

Service Station Attendants 
Insurance Salesmen & Agents 
Salesmen, securities 


Service 


Personal 
Bartenders 
Barbers & Hairdressers 5 
Protective & Other 
Fire-fighting Occupations 0 
Policemen & Detectives 36 


(MALES AND FEMALES COMBINED) 


IA Nas Il IOS ikl IWele7 
=3}0) 
14 38) 2 
- 4 Saks} 
2 32 
9) Ly BS) 
4 26 oe 3 
= Ih =e, = ibe! 
6 45 37 
mS 
0 18 LS 
caplele 2 0 
Es} 
35 
83 
= 3 35 36 
5 73 
= 3 33 
510) 
37) 28 iS 
= 4 
ILS) 13 
ll 
8 
0 
-24 40 0 
42 BE, = 5 
0 24 6 


Li6i7 


TABLE A.15 (continued) 


193 14) 94 = Sell MOS Gre 1961=71 
Transportation & Communication 
Air Pilots, Navigators & 

Flight Engineers 56 5) I yi MET 
Locomotive Engineers & Firemen ili, 10 -44 -50 
Deck Officers, ship -28 
Engineering Officers, ship M5) 
Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship =3'6 
Bus Drivers 210 32 28 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 4\ 15) Sl 7 
Subway & Street Railway Operators =2 7] S25 — 33) = O12 
Telegraph Operators -24 0 -46 2 
Mail Carriers 6 = 6 24 0 
Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 
Fishermen 3.5 
Manufacturing & Mechanical 
Four & Grain Milling 45 -34 lie) 3} 
Fish canning, curing & packing 0 
Metal Rolling VS Sy 9 = 3 
Tool & Die Making 33 6 = 6 -29 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics & Repairmen 14 = & 
Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen = 
Typesetters & Compositors IK) -42 
Power Station Operators 36 4 —28 
Motion Picture Projectionists 6 0 -41 =23 
Construction 
Brick & Stone Masons & : 3) Us iS =310 

Concrete Finishing 
Plasterers & Related oil 64 =n Zp 
Inspecting, Testing, etc., 182 97 — 116 


Construction, except Electrical 


Sources Table wa. Lie 


Note: Where the percentage of labour force was less than .10 the inter- 
decade changes were calculated from percentages taken to three 
decimal places. 
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TABLE A.16 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS FOR SELF-EMPLOYED IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 
FOR MALES AND FEMALES COMBINED, * CANADA, MSV Se) FL 


1961 Oey 
(dollars) 


All Occupations 5508 5,963 


Managerial 


Postmasters 
Professional 


Architects LA Des WF EOF 
Engineers 
Chemical 
Cival WA 7S Area 
Electrical 12,059 
Physicians & Surgeons WH OWS By ora, 
Dentists War les 2 DP S31 
Nurses, graduate Php Palbl 4,074 
Optometrists 9,430 M7 a0) 
Judges & Magistrates 
Lawyers & Notaries 0) 231030 
Physicists 
Biologists 
Economists 127, 13:9 
Professors & Teachers 1,433 4,367 
Professors 
Teachers 
Dieticians & Nutritionists 


Clerical 


Secretaries, Stenographers & eh 4,220 
Typists 


Commercial & Financial 


Newsboys Dr SNes7] 

Service Station Attendants 

Insurance Salesmen & Agents OOF Oh SID) 
Salesmen, securities 6,487 7,228 


Service 


Personal 
Bartenders 
Barbers & Hairdressers 37,025 3,980 
Protective & Other 
Fire-fighting Occupations 
Policemen & Detectives 5,431 
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TABLE A.16 (continued) 


Us ALTA 


(dollars) 

Transportation & Communication 
Air Pilots, Navigators & 

Flight Engineers 20,074 
Locomotive Engineers & Firemen 
Deck Officers, ship Le ON eS 
Engineering Officers, ship 
Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship 
Bus Drivers LyAweyl 6,004 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 3,214 4,697 
Subway & Street Railway Operators 
Telegraph Operators 
Mail Carriers SPI oha/ 
Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 
Fishermen 1,902 3,452 
Manufacturing & Mechanical 
Flour & Grain Milling Sypysidt 
Fish canning, curing & packing 4,847 
Metal Rolling 
Tool & Die Making 6,543 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics & Repairmen 3,895 5,639 
Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen 3702 4,954 
Typesetters & Compositors 4,934 6,879 
Power Station Operators 
Motion Picture Projectionists 4,415 
Construction 
Brick & Stone Masons & 

Concrete Finishing 3,893 e221 
Plasterers & Related Sip SSS 6,298 


Inspecting, Testing, etc., 
Construction, except Electrical 


Sources: 1961 Census of Canada, Vol. IV, Pt. 1, No. 98-502, Tables B4 and B5. 
1971 Census of Canada,vol. III, Pt. 6, No. 94-765, Table 16. 


: For some occupations earnings data were available only for males or 
females but not both because earnings were not shown when there were 
fewer than 250 persons. In these cases the combined earnings will be 
the same as the figure for males or for females depending on which group 
had sufficient numbers to be published. 

b 


Excludes Armed Forces. 
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TABLE A.17 


a 
MALE AND FEMALE COMBINED LABOUR FORCE FOR SELF-EMPLOYED 
IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, CANADA, 1961-1971 


i961 i971 
; b 
All Occupations 488,675 668,850 
Managerial 
Postmasters 
Professional 
Architects 932 Thee SSS) 
Engineers 
Chemical 85 
Civ 689 
Electrical 640 
Physicians & Surgeons 2), 41110 14,640 
Dentists 4,626 4,825 
Nurses, graduate 1,990 765 
Optometrists 969 1,080 
Judges & Magistrates 
Lawyers & Notaries 1p 26S 8,945 
Physicists 
Biologists 35 
Economists 150 
Professors & Teachers 730 1,240 
Professors 
Teachers 
Dieticians & Nutritionists aS) 
Clerical 
Secretaries, Stenographers & 287 945 
Typists 
Commercial & Financial 
Newsboys ST 
Service Station Attendants 
Insurance Salesmen & Agents 3,443 1,770 
Salesmen, securities 447 305 
Service 
Personal 
Bartenders 
Barbers & Hairdressers Oia Ov 2057 45 
Protective & Other 
Fire-fighting Occupations 
Policemen & Detectives 60 


nye 


TABLE A.17 


Transportation & Communication 


Air Pilots, Navigators & 

Flight Engineers 
Locomotive Engineers & Firemen 
Deck Officers, ship 
Engineering Officers, ship 
Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship 
Bus Drivers 
Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 
Subway & Street Railway Operators 
Telegraph Operators 
Mail Carriers 


Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 


Fishermen 


Manufacturing & Mechanical 


Flour & Grain Milling 

Fish canning, curing & packing 
Metal Rolling 

Tool & Die Making 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics & Repairmen 
Radio & T.V. Service Repairmen 
Typesetters & Compositors 

Power Station Operators 

Motion Picture Projectionists 


Construction 


Brick & Stone Masons & 
Concrete Finishing 

Plasterers & Related 

Inspecting, Testing, etc., 
Construction, except Electrical 


(continued) 


1961 


647 
7p eel 


Ie oe) 


B89 
2,584 
Sow 


3,073 
1,806 


Sources: 1961 Census of Canada, (Bulletin 471-2) 


Tables B4 and B5. 


NOTIN CC HSUS. OmmOanddarm VOilk 


Catalogue 94-723, Table 8. 


IIe Beha A soe a iay 


Lo 


ps 
6,530 


570 


14,240 


2,645 
1,600 
10 


Catalogue 


DSO) 


35 B))) 5 


Occupations with less than 50 males or females not shown separately. 


Excludes Armed Forces. 
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TABLE A. 18 
a 
AVERAGE ANNUAL EMPLOYMENT LNCOME, SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 
MALES AND FEMALES COMBINED, CANADA, 1950-1975 


ee 8 ee a OE ECO LS Be LOR a oiaee wed ee aT 
(dollars) 

SELF EMPLOYED 
Doctors & surgeons 8,404 l>23165 33,644 38,508 38,951 40,394 41,407 43,267 
Lawyers & notaries 7,972 13,060 ZOSOU Le 255,078") (277,695 OS O9ie ein ovme S726 
Dentists jeu! isso 216255) 237,540) 92663029166 uns 2. Soi) eos O07 
Engineers & architects 95039 12,650 195650" VIFO44. 280i SOP 69N SOF 17 Is 305810 
Accountants 6,849° NOs wss7/ 7 2OVemL OR S97 Wt Sie 2 Ol me 2Onn 42m On hod 
Entertainers & artists© Zell 4,805 S067) 45306) 4638s 551605 5). hf 55023 
Other eeotessionaie. ZS 2e. 4,517 TG 2. casas 9,693 9.8525 LIS 5 L435 
Total professionals bgtses: 10,162 ISR OOSm 2 Gm 22544 7242 99R ROR IOS mace Sco 
Farmers 1,704 2202 22 D6 2,728 Sn fev Bn Siks} 7,756 8,691 
Fishermen Phe eye 1) By Sys) 3,942 3,847 4,361 By AS bys) Chey) 
Salesmen 3,629 4,746 DEO29 6,430 WSUS thy P2ING eek teh telsY2 
Business proprietors 3,067 Seow. 4,836 Seow yl 5,703 6,564 7,508 6,964 

EMPLOYEES 
Teachers & professors © 2,345 4,056 We VS 8,345 SFO S2 OM O2Z9 ms wiles 9 Smee O45 
Federal government DS I2 Srnlaee. 6,826 7,010 7,686 8,461 9,498 11,014 
Provincial governments 2,236 3,496 6,299 6,665 75530 S303) SOI Sm lORow. 
Municipal governments 2,469 3,769 6,165 6,415 6,982 LODO Sy oulel 9,878 
Business enterprises Dh eMail 3,427 By 4NSu 5,836 asw/s) TOM 7,886 9,024 
Institutions Wy 771K} By hI) 4,499 4,857 5,205 5,689 6,589 7,758 

AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT income’ 2,380 3,474 So VA) yess Cryo? TZ OLD OMEN Oo 

Source: Revenue Canada, TYaxatton Statistics, published annually. 

cs See Chapter III for a discussion of the income categories included for each 

b occupation. . 

¢ Accountants included in “other professionals" prior to 1951; figure is for 1951. 

q Artists added after 1950/51. 

A Includes osteopaths, chiropractors, nurses which ere reported separately in 1950/51. 

¢ Reported as "employees of educational institutions" in 1950/51. 


Excludes persons whose major income source was other than employment 
(1.e., investments, pensions, unclassified), but non-taxable returns are 
included for each occupation. 
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a 
RELATIVE AFTER-TAX 


TABLE A.20 


INCOMES, SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, CANADA, 1950-1975 
OCCUPATION 1950 1955 1960 1965 MOTO 1975 
(dollars) 

SELF-EMPLOYED 
Doctors & surgeons 294 299 330 399 428 827 
Lawyers & notaries 279 294 290 Ss 343 DS\7} 
Dentists 200 224 258 283 302 285 
Engineers & architects 306 328 309 304 307 306 
Accountants n/a 236 240 247 265 25 
Entertainers & artists 106 N35) 22 99 92 
Other professionals 176 147 128 118 Ss) 141 
Farmers 125 100 99 104 85 S72 
Fishermen ILA 103 90) 109 86 70 
Salesmen 148 134 130 140 Maky 118 
Business proprietors 138 WAZ eS 104 107 

EMPLOYEES 
Teachers & professors on 96 105 109 126 119 
Federal government 91 95 99 104 120 108 
Provincial government 90 98 95 101 110 105 
Municipal governments 95 98 101 102 109 104 
Business enterprises 98 95 oF) 97 99 97 
Institutions Wk 67 69 73 83 85 

AVERAGE AFTER-TAX INCOME(S$) QT e Vp AN 3,826 4,444 5,463 10,141 

Source: Revenue Canada, Taxation Statistics, published annually. 

S Total income from all sources less federal and provincial income taxes. 
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TABLE A.21 


NUMBER OF PERSONS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, CANADA, 1950/51 to 1975 


1950/51 1960/61 1970 1975 
SELF EMPLOYED 
Doctors & surgeons 9,585 4 S52 19,504 26,988 
Lawyers & notaries Bi S/O) 7,486 9, 554 WW SiO) 7/ 
Dentists 4,260 4,804 By Hey 6,004 
Engineers & architects IEDs 2733 2,109 3, 22) 
Accountants? 2.220 4,630 5,150 7,553 
Entertainers & artists© 2,385 4,112 9,144 Mei Sie lal 
Other professionals® 8,855 11,709 15,730 25,114 
Total professionals 33,480 HW GLAS 67,538 94,578 
Farmers iTS) LCS: 209,420 276,686 27.9), 240 
Fishermen 7,420 8,837 IT ie BX} PAL 7p SH 
Salesmen 33745 66, 343 27,149 34,154 
Business proprietors 261,560 SPA BITS: S07) pM ANS 39 
EMPLOYEES 
Teachers & professors~ 2 o2o 154,438 347,489 Sn 
Federal government 143,415 2257, 1056 PIN I NO) 356, 99:7 
Provincial governments 101,950 194,569 3607 Oda 475,414 
Municipal governments 84,845 174,668 BB 27a 450,920 
Business enterprises Dit SO) Os 37396, 445) 654 13))630) 1 6,442,304 
Institutions Uap YA PB Gry oye! Hed tons) 697,494 
Totalf Eb, VAS SpOAO nA Bea. Cle NA OO AZO) 
Source: Revenue Canada, Taxation Statisttes, published annually. 


Notes: See Table A.18. 
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TABLE A. 22 
NUMBER OF PERSONS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
PERSONS IN ALL OCCUPATIONS, 


CANADA, 1950/51 to 1975 


Percentage Change 


Percentage in Each Occupation 


in Relative Numbers 


1950/51 1960/61 1970 
to to to 
1950/51 1960/61 1970 LOWS 1960/61 1970 1975 
SELF-EMPLOYED 
Doctors & surgeons 249 264 230 ROS 6 -11 12 
Lawyers & notaries 139 ~133 .116 -124 =4 13 7 
Dentists el latie -085 -070 061 -23 -18 =i 
Engineers & architects 050 045 033 2033 -10 -27 0 
Accountants - .058 082 .062 .076 41 -24 23 
Entertainers & artists 062 -073 aomilak A135 18 52 22 
Other professionals 7230 . 208 moi 254 -10 eG 33 
Total professionals -87 -89 32 96 2 = 78) 17 
Farmers oh So7/s} BI50)5) Zoe -26 -10 -16 
Fishermen 192 Sl lSy/ - 209 . 216 -18 33) 3 
Salesmen woo 18 <35 23D 19 -72 6 
Business proprietors 6.79 Sys! HA SYS) 4.18 -16 -23 - 5 
EMPLOYEES 
Teachers & professors 1.88 Dyed fs) 4 20 3.26 46 53 —23 
Federal government Sheil 4.01 3.54 S61 8 -14 2 
Provincial governments 2.64 3.46 4.46 4.81 oul 29 8 
Municipal governments 2.20 Soil 4.02 4.56 14 29 13 
Business enterprises 71.80 69033 65000) 65.4L7 <3 - 5 =a] 
Institutions 1.96 4.11 505 7.06 110 72 0 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Source: Table A.21. 


Notes: See Table A.18. 
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TABLE A. 23 


a 
AVERAGE EARNINGS FOR BROAD OCCUPATION GROUPS, CANADA, 1965-1971 


Males Females 
Occupation 1965 1967 1969 1971 1965 1967 1969 L971 
= Gat iia oe lia ee 
Total Labour Force n/a n/a 6,147 7,008 n/a WEY a tMIS 3,360 
Managerial 7,501 8,594 Meise) SOR iW 2,987 BR SON ZO 2s ean OenT 
Professional Pealsis) Gi — C)t27) OE)! SD a9 ee 4246 9/5 102 6,120 
Clerical 4,255 5,025 5,495 6,504 2,617 SLES 35352 3,859 
Sales 4,682 55748 ao, OF 1 5 7/5) 1,477 je Chee 1,841 22, AX ay2 
Service Bh 402) 4568) 95,1045 5,326 Pe L633 158900 25 163 
Transportation 4,536 Bye Geil 5,941 Oi, 75: b 2,835 b 8), SSI! 
Farmers, etc. 2,634 2,982 3,407 3,609 b b b b 
Miners, craftsmen 4,682 5,427 6,181 Veil 2,027 2,527 2,841 Sy 223 
Labourers 2,900 3,406 3,778 4,306 b b b b 
Full-year workers? 5,629) 165-218 7,459 8,455 3,069 3,430) 14, 1Z0N 43648 
Managerial e920) 185,784) OP LZom 28 3, S51 3/32 4909 S00 
Professional 7,602 O22 LO R4 9S 2 1 O44. 220m a, 92 8 5.809 Up Bue 
Clerical 4,713 SE ACM MOR ooL 7,226 3263 3,623 4,120 4,610 
Sales 5,287 6,096 7,059 7,896 DANI I Noe 2,648 2,947 
Service 4,120 4,741 5,540) 6,379) 2),.099 PL WEY 2,588 3,000 
Transportation SE 2 SOD 6,834 oot b 3,495 b 4,672 
Farmers, etc. 3,261 3,080 3730 3,819 b b b b 
Miners, craftmen 5,290 55,916 6,924 8,077 2,756 2,988 3,633 3,966 
Labourers 4,117 3,476 5,296 65 LE b b b b 


Source: Statistics Canada, Income Distrtbution. by Stze tn Canada, various years. 


n/a Not available 

2 Earnings include wages and salaries and net income from self-employment. 
Sample size too small. 

Worked at least one week in year. 


b 
e 
d Worked 50-52 weeks. 
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TABLE A. 24 


AVERAGE EARNINGS* FOR BROAD OCCUPATION GROUPS, CANADA, 1972-1975 


Males Females 


Occupation 1972 1973 1974 1975 1972 1973 1974 1975 
(dollars) 


Total Labour Fores. Ne TA 8,460 9.463 10,888 3,501 3,943 4,456 5,236 


Managerial 12,807 14,346 16,225 17,850 6,161 Us S79 832377) 9,891 
Professional 105922, 125299 13/1044) 15), 54 6,037 6,413 Ue 9 ails) 
Clerical 6,775 7,374 8,400 9,455 “OS Osea a. SSL 550 5,852 
Sales , 8,477 9,205 10,897 12,056 2,747 2,907 4,160) 45130 
Service 6,275 6,506 7,405 8,336 Za 2,454 2,962 3,301 
Farming, etc. 4,320 5,798 7,214 7,946 d 1,951 d 2,839 
Processing, Mach. 7,788 8,382 S270 SOR 287 4,244 3,867 4,485 Oyp PENS) 
Product Fabrication 7,598 8,301 9,426 10,586 3}, ke))! Bh 7/5)I) 4,307 4,870 
Construction 7,894 8,785 9,809 11,110 d d d d 
Transport 7,399 8,144 9,491 10,385 3,326 3,746 4,389 4,987 
Full-year workers’ 95225) LOO: 2e Ll Ol Smee LoS 3) 5(03)1! pov) 6,421 7,266 
Managerial 13,384 14,731 16,809 18,747 6,908 ihe, 338)5) 9,015 10,805 
Professional 125405 13,500) 245643) 16,772 Ue 22740 7,770 8,923 9,952 
Clerical 7,769 8,483 9,661 11,045 4,962 5,584 On253 Un ikSy7 
Sales OF OVO R Gian 2), OOSmenl Sat 5S Sy Tah 3,942 5,638 5,545 
Service 7.5017, 7,796 821923) T1036 2926) 3, SOS mee LO 2a ilaL 
Farming, etc. 4,722 hE 7/5) 7,804 8,946 d 2,662 d 4,148 
Processing, Mach. 8,859 9,463 10,654 11,928 6,291 5,065 5,986 7,270 
Product Fabr. 8,453 9,261 10,638 12,007 4,415 4,453 5,310 6,060 
Construction 95581 WOR Si7i7) SES 850e 135483 d d d d 
Transport 8,695 ets INA Wes elo 5,094 5,589 6,660 


Source: Statistics Canada, Income Distrtbution; by Size tn Canada, 
(Catalogue 13-207) various years. 


Earnings include wages and salaries and net income from self-employment. 
Worked at least one week in year. 

Worked 50-52 weeks 

Sample size too small. 


aaodwn 


1 


RELATIVE DEMAND - 


Occupations 


Managerial 
Postmasters 


Professional 
Architects 
Engineers 

Chemical 

Cay 

Electrical 
Physicians & Surgeons 
Dentists 
Nurses, graduate 
Optometrists 
Judges & Magistrates 
Lawyers & Notaries 


Physicists 


Biologists 


Economists 


Professors & Teachers 


Dieticians & Nutritionists 
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TABLE A.25 


OSes 

k*D- 

** (D+=S+) 
nlssar 

** (D-=S+) 

‘She (Di SeSi), 
p= 

ES Siar 

** (D-=S-) 
aT 

**kD- 

**(D==S 7) 
DY 


1941-51 

eS -F 

** (D-=S +) 
*S+ 

** (D-=S +) 
S+ 

** (E=0) 
(D-=S-) 

** (D+=S-) 
*D+ 

N/A 

*kD-— 

** (E=0) 

* (D-=S+) 
De 


SUPPLY CHANGE ANALYSES 
BY OCCUPATION BY DECADE 1931 to 1971 


1951-61 

** (D4+:S 4) 
*D+ 

** (DtsS -) 

S- 

**D+ 

**D+ 

** (D42S +) 
S+ 

** (D-=S+) 
D- 

** (D+=S+) 
*S+ 

N/A 

** (D+=S+) 
*D+ 

*ED+ 


EVIoUa ver 


**kS- 


** D+=S-) 
*D+ 


**D— 


** (D-=S+4) 
*S+ 


aes 4 

** (D4+<S-) 
s- 

e*KS- 

** (D4+=S+) 
*D+ 


ests (Dans S—)) 
*S- 


**D+ 
** (D+=S-) 
** (D-=S-) 
*D- 
**S+ 


** (D+-S+) 
*s+ 


** (D+=S+) 
D+ 


KkKS- 


TABLE A.25 (continued) 


Occupations LOS L= Ail 1941-51 1951-61 UO Gila 7 ib 

Clerical 

Secretaries, Stenographers & 

Typists **S+ **(D+=S+) ** (D+=S+) **S4 
*pt+ *S+ 


Commercial and Financial 
Newsboys 


Service Station Attendants 


Insurance Salesmen & Agents 


Salesmen, securities 


Service-Personal 


Bartenders 
Barbers & Hairdressers ** (D-=St ) 
*St+ 
Service - Protective & Other 
Fire-fighting Occupations Ftd (D310) 
* (D-=St) 
Policemen & Detectives RES+ 


Transportation & Communication 
Air Pilots, Navigators & *D 
Flight Engineers 


Locomotive Engineers ** (D-=S-) 


Deck Officers, ship 


Engineering Officers, ship 
Engine & Boiler-Room Crew, ship 


Bus Drivers 


Taxi Drivers & Chauffeurs 


Sasionts 
oS GH 
ae S+ ** (D+=St) 


oo ((DisP)) ** (D+=S+) 


Dt 
**ES+ **ED+ 
**S+ ** (D-=S-) 
D- 


**(DtsSt) — **S+ 
*S+ 


** (D+=S+) kD 
*D+ 


** (E=0) 

* (D+=S-) 
Ge 

R*S4+ 

** (D-=S-) 
SD 

** (E=0) 
*S+ 

** (D-=S+) 

** (D-=St) 

** (D-=S-) 
*S- 

** (D+=S+) 
*D+ 

** (D+=S+) 
St+ 

** (D+=S—) 
De 

** (D-=S-) 
ee 

**KG- 

** (D-=S-) 
we 

** (D+=St) 
ons e 

** (D-=S-) 
De 


LsBal 


Occupations 

Subway & Street Railway 
Operators 

Telegraph Operators 
Mail Carriers 


Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 


Fishermen 


TABLE A.25 


1931-41 


** (D-=S-) 


D- 


** (D-=S-) 


S- 


** (D-=St) 


*S+ 


Manufacturing & Mechanical 


Flour & Grain Milling 


Fish canning, curing & pac 
Metal Rolling 
Tool & Die Making 


Motor Vehicle Mechanics & 
Repairmen 


Radio & T.V. Service 
Repairmen 


Typesetters & Compositors 


Power Station Operators 


Motion Picture 
Projectionists 
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**S+ 


king 


**kOt+ 


**DHY 


** (D-=S+t+) 


*S+ 


(continued) 


POA Sil 

kD 

* =D == Ob) 

** (E=0) 
ADSI) 
D- 

tok? (Des) 
D- 

**S+ 

**(D=—=St) 
*S+ 

* RGF 

*%(D==S-+) 


1951-61 

** (D-2S-) 
*S- 

*KD- 

** (D+=S+) 
*S+ 
*D- 

** (E=0) 
* (D+=S+) 
D+ 

** (E=0) 
*x*D- 

** (DtaSt) 
eS 

** (D-=S-) 
De 

** (E=0) 

* (Dt=S-) 
Dt+ 

kkED- 


Gaia 

** (D-=S-) 
*S-— 

** (D-=S-) 
S- 

** (E=0) 

**KS— 

Loe (Ine (0)) 
* (D+=S-) 
D+ 

** (D-=S+) 

** (E=0) 
*(D=aS=) 
D= 

**(D-=S ) 
*S- 

** (E=0) 
*S- 

**/(E=0)) 

* (D-=S-) 

** (D-=S-) 
*D- 

**KS- 

** (D-=S-) 
S- 


TABLE A.25 (continued) 


Occupations 1931=41 1941-51 
Construction 
Brick & Stone Masons & 
Concrete Finishing ** (D-=S-) **D+ 

D- 
Plasterers & Lathers hd) BY **D+ 
Inspecting, Testing, etc., Sa 


Construction, except 


electrical 


ESSE 


**S4 


x*D- 


AAD — Sata) 


St+ 


1961-71 
ES 
*kO- 
** (D-=S-) 


Source: See Chapter III. 


N/A not available 


Note: The level 


ee MOM per 
i by foxes 
Ieper 


at which one factor is dominant is indicated as follows: 


cent 
cent 
cent 
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APPENDIX B 


ESTABLISHING COMPARABLE OCCUPATIONS FOR 
HISTORICAL COMPARISONS OF CENSUS DATA ON 
FARNINGS AND OTHER VARIABLES1 


Concept and Classification of Occupations 


For most classification purposes an occupation 
is defined as a "kind of work". Every classif- 
ication has certain objectives which influence 
the way in which occupations are defined. 


"At least four different purposes 
for Classifying occupations can, be 
Cited; Wye selase 1] t Meare lon On. isisos ies 
tics derived from labour force 
inquiries, particularly population 
censuses, that is counting people; 
2), determination of different” job 
characteristics for employment 
placement and career guidance; 39) 
assessing the relationship between 
education and training and 


— 


We would like to acknowledge the assistance of 
Mrs. Amy Kempster, head of _ the E Cro Ome 
Characteristics rey Sek Sn Bron aig Census Datyaesvonr 
Statistics Canada, and M. Cililes Se MagwGa cng. me 
member of her staff. They provided us with the 
two-way conversion microfilm and many very 
helptul suggestions. We are also=indebted = {to 
Wayne... Lewchuk | for “researc mds sa sitance in 
making the occupational conversions. 


2 
Noah M. Meltz (1968). 


Sis: 


occupations and “Vesestablishment 
Of ~¢a.. “basis. fon w Wace =samdeeesabainy 
payment.” 


In Canada,. .beginning —with, the. «Losi. census, 
there has been a new classification manual with 
each decennial population census. These manuals 
have used occupation titles as the basic level. 
Thousands of titles are identified and each 
title is assigned Co .a, particular » occupation 
class (termed a unit group. in 197i). inece 
Classes in turn, are grouped » Into. pdivisions. 
Table B.1l shows the three basic levels of ag- 
gregation (four in 1971) and the numbers in 
each level in the past five censuses. Although 
decennial censuses have always defined an occu- 
Dation “as a kind of work, €he . final » packaging 
Of ~sOCctupatronal titles Into occupational 
classes (the smallest grouping for purposes of 
counting) has changed with each census. One 
reason for the change is the continual 
introduction of new technology which creates 
new OCCUPaLLOns, makes some Occupations 
obsolete, and upgrades or downgrades the skills 
and work functions involved in still others. 
The introduction of computers, for example, has 
resulted in a whole range of new occupations 
which did not exist 20 years ago. 


Special Problems in Comparing the 1971 Census 
Occupation Clascilicat longwieheromrrer 
Occupation Clases leaulonls 


Prior to the, 1971 census, the manual which... was 
prepared for each census was used only to count 


ee. 
EDtd 
2 4 ; 
Examples of occupations associated with the 


imtroduction of <omputers. are:. computer pro- 
grammers and systems analysts. 
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people. frOther classrfiications:+ were used. tor 
placement work in Canada Manpower Centres! and 
the measurement of wage and salary rates. In 
the mid 1960's, it was decided to develop a 
single occupational classification manualo= for 
Canada which could be used both for counting 
people in the census and the Labour ~- Force 
survey aS well as for placement work in the 
Canada Manpower Centres, 3 and so develop a 
classification which could be used by all the 


federal government agencies. The result was 
bheiiconadian Classtftcatgon ONG) LOTe Ofer. acs, 


Meruporvone WO7 al CCDOWAs The) CCDO «occupational 
titles and code numbers were used as a frame- 
WObKIfLOr, the ‘census-Occupattonal, ¢ lassi pecarvon 


Various issues Off the United States 
Diettonary of Oeceupattonal . Titles, were» used 
by Canada Manpower Centres until 19/73. 


Ingeho6 8h Laboum Canada: besanertom changete some 
CimGhectrwoCcCupatw@ons from voluMe lL Gomuo lume 
TRwOtmanewlwethonary “of -e0ccupa tio nmeiigencor 
Since 1973, the Survey has been based on the 
CGD OMde fimiite7o nis anda’ 0b, etait ikbes® 


The Labour Force Survey) has) alwaysy) ) usedyeitne 
Scenguspoccupation classifications). a tommeacul 
consusaas news “occupations ) classifi cati ongawas 
intwoducedsain stibes Labowrn Foree ounmeyee wit 
ones year. of overlapping: tabuleationscme between 
thetsold and new, classifications. The most 
recent» year of overlapping classification, was 


hee ESy 


Department of Manpower and imnmnierataon-, 
Canadtan <CGlasstfication, sand, Prete onary: soy 
Oecvoarions, 1971,. Volumes Wave laceitication 
and Defin#v#tions, ObtCawa- Information Canada, 
(ES Ue 


LO] 


Manual cocm)+* with) «25,00 0%sioOccUpaGLOnNe centres 
distributed among the CCDO's 486 unit groups. 4 


In preparing the CCDO with its combination of 
objectives, a major break occurred in the his- 
torical continuity of census occupational clas- 
sifications:® iInitheulo6ol*icensus o 158). of sthe 
273 occupation classes were comparable with 
With oS “census classes] En. Orehes Gelioe 
classification, only nine of 486 classes are 
comparable with particular classes in 1961. The 
task was to examine the 1971 classification 
manual to see whether the list of comparable 
classes could be increased. Since data have 
already been prepared on over a 100 occupations 
POM 95 1. "Om Ol., all w2oG pthes.cccupattons 
which could be made comparable with this list 
would automatically be comparable to the data 
prepared back to 1931. 


Not only were the number of classes’ increased 
but some major conceptual changes took place as 


Statistics Canada, VeeuparvonaL Classtat— 
Catton Manuaine Census Canada, 19/77, Vo lumes2, 
Catalogue GNe wn b2o5c5  Occastonadl COE awa: 


Int ornmait ton’ Canadaw. 19742. 


There are some differences between the OCM and 
EheuCChD0.,* AsMithes BOCM P pointsesouty (VR ase ew 
additional groups have been provided at_ the 
various levels and a few have been deleted” 
Gionreroae PA fo rela detailed comparison see: 
Classitfteatton Discrepancies between the 1971 
OCM Vand iCCDOs prepared for the Seminar on 
Occupational Research, SbLatistics Canada, 
OG@tawa, March, 976. 


3 
Noah M. Meltz (1968). 


yee 
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well. For example, the 1961 census contained a 
separate major group, labourers (excluding 
those engaged in primary occupations). In 
1971, there is no separate group of labourers. 
Instead, each relevant minor group contains a 
unit group "Occupations in Labouring and other 
Elemental Work". 


Statistics Canada is undertaking a recoding’ on 
the 1961 occupation classification basis of a 
sample of 109,500 census returns. Totals for 
Canada and the provinces will be estimated from 
this sample. At the time of preparing this 
report, the data are still being processed. The 
recoding will provide a comprehensive basis for 
a comparison of the 1961 and 1971 occupation 
data. The results, however, will not produce a 
complete set of data at the detailed level. 
Only numbers of persons by sex will be shown in 
detail and there are no plans at present to 
release data except for the larger classes, 
Phat 1S; approximately 5,000 persons? "or = more. 
Income will be tabulated for the 14 major 
OCeCuUDation egroups “as “will “other ~echardaezer— 
istics. 


tpurther imtormatilon onsthe* "recodimcme=scan= oc 
obtained from Mrs. Amy Kempster, head of . the 
Economic Characteristics SeCELOn, Census 
Characteristics: Division, oceatretrles  candaa, 
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Methods Used to Identify Occupations Which are 
Comparable between the 1971 and 1961 
Classifications 


The following procedures were followed to 
determine the comparability of occupation.1 
Statistics Canada provided a microfilm showing 
the 1961 occupation titles distributed among 
1971 occupation classes and a summary of the 
regrouping or1j961l" tclassesssonywarhlo7d sbacas 
showing the frequency distribution of the 
titles. A similar regrouping, of the 1971 titles 
on the 1961 basis was prepared. 


SinGe 1971 earnings data ~are to be compared 
with those of earlier censuses, the 1971 titles 
were regrouped on the basis of the LO6s 
classification. Conversion involves taking the 
occupation titles..which are common’ to cach 


classification, adding some titles and 
subtracting others. Forwsexiample,. wTablersbeZ 
shows the process required to convert 


"electrical engineers" on a 1971 classification 
basis: (code 21744) cto that of 1964 “(codes i05)- 


The 1971 classification FOr "electrical 
engineers" contained two titles which would not 
have been in the "electrical engineering" 
category in 1961. They “title raAccCOUSt1 Cal 
engineer" would have been in code 109, 
"professional engineers", while the title 


“corrosion engineer" would have been in _ code 
108, "chemical engineers". As part of making 
the occupation "electrical engineer" comparable 
between 1971 and 1961, these two titles have to 
be subtracted fromrthe 97) «gqroup. 


For -a discussion sand stables ) <onme the! sconpara— 
bility ofema jor |) soeceupattona le sroupsneinagtie 
196s. and» .b9 lle -censusmechacst Fitcvatdone. see 
Statistics Canadas (re tiobam eroree: August 
L973 Cat. No. 71-001, September 1973, pp. 63- 
(eet 
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Whaler 59Vot: thes1l961 occupationals titles Fifor 
"electrical engineers" were comparable with 
those in 1971, there were two titles in 1961 


which were not al a the ova occupation 
relectrical engineers": "supervisor of 
engineering service = radio and Tye Wis 
broadcasting", and "Station engineer - radio 


and T.V. broadcasting". To make the classes 
comparable, these titles have to be added back 
in. Tables Bz2 shows the pmbiek th list OF 
Occupation titles under "electrical engineers", 
bothyanrthesnl9712 coder 2144 and- an: the? 19617 code 
Os 


With the exception of the nine occupations 
which were precisely comparable in terms of 
titles between the two years, all others 
required additions’ and/or subtractions of 
titles. In order to determine whether the 
classes are comparable after these regroupings 
one should examine the numbers and 
characteristics (sex, age, earnings, etc.) of 
persons referred to by the titles which were 
added to or subtracted from the core of common 
fit less Unortunately,;, such data are not 
available since no information was tabulated in 
terms of individual occupation titles. 


An alternative method was used to determine 
whether. the numbers: and» characteristics of 
persons in the titles which move from one 
Occupation class to another would significantly 
alter the averages shown in the 1971 class(es) 
to which the majority of titles belong. 


Occupations were selected in which only a small 
number 40 fuvoccupattionstitless movedalingver sour 
(swing titles), andjganseattempte® wasmumadersso 
determine the number and characteristics of 
these swing titles. Occupations were listed in 
whichsthesswing titles/(thatsis; additionssplus 
subtractions) amounted to no more than 20 per 


Lor 


cent of the titles which remained in the 
occupation classification. As this list 
included some occupations in which there were 
too many uncertainties, the final list was 
based primarily on a maximum Swing percentage 
Of, 10> pericent: 


On the basis of the list, various professional, 
management and union groups were consulted to 
determine whether the swing titles would alter 
the averages of the various’ characteristics 
shown in the classes to which the majority of 
titles belonged (that is, at least 90 per cent 
Of othe’ 1 Gast bess A Some occupations were 
dropped from the comparability list as a result 
of this process. 


Since the objective of this exercise is to 
provide a wide range of comparable occupations, 
a few occupations were added which required the 
grouping of several occupational classes in 
order to provide comparability. 


The list of 52 comparable occupations 4 is shown 
ineTabiles 8.82) whideueTable* uBe4 4 Scontainsmaithe 
details of the conversion process’ for. each 
occupationss. During, thes course lot) Jihe- @study, 


the Ministry of State LOT Science and 
Technology (MOSST) expressed an interest in 
this attempt to increase the number OF 


occupations *fo~n whichwyhistorical datascouldribe 
compared. The Ministry used the results of 
this work and their own to compile a list of 


—— 


PMs Wayne Lewchuk conducted the consultations 
and prepared background notes. 


2 
The number 52 is based on 1961 Classes. In 


termerot 1971 classes f#theminumber( vistalanger 
since several are grouped together. 
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historically comparable Occupations. This 
latter list is virtually the same as Table B.3. 
MOSST excluded teachers and nurses but included 
veterinarians. Computer programmers were also 
excluded from our list because of the small 
number in the occupation in 1961. In the final 
analysis, it should be noted that this work is 
only exploratory. A more precise guide to 
comparable groups will probably be prepared by 
the Economic Characteristics group, Census 
Characteristics Division of Statistics Canada. 
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TABLE B.1 
NUMBER OF SEPARATE GROUPINGS AT LEVELS OF 


AGGREGATION IN CENSUS OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATIONS 


Occupation 
Census Manuals Groups or Occupation Occupation 

Divisions Classes Titles 
1971 Census 222 486 25,000 
1961 Census 13 273b 16,000 
1951 Census 16 280 14,000 
1941 Census 14 2nlez. 11,000 
1931 Census 30 398 12,000 


Source: Noah M. Meltz, Manpower in Canada, 1931-1961, Pp.4. and 
Occupational Classification Manual, 1971 Census, Vol. l, 


pp. 7 and 
2 In the 1971 census a further 81 minor groups were classified. 
b ; ; 4. 
In the 1961 census publications there are 59 additional sub- 
divisions obtained by computer assignment of owners and 
Managers n.e.s., foremen n.e.s., and labourers n.e.s., to more 
specific classes according to industry. 
Transmission Engineer - Elec. 
Power; Tel. & Teleg. 
Wire Communications Engineer —- 
Any Ind. 
Sources: See text for discussion of classification conversions. Lists of titles are 


from the Occupational Classtfteatton Manual for each census. 
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TABLE B.2 
OCCUPATLONAL CLASSIFICATLON CONVERSIONS, 197L TO L96L BASIS, 
WITH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AS EXAMPLE 


To From 
L961 US 1L96L L971 
Code aaiteave) Code Subtract Add Code Code 
105 Electrical Engineers 2144 Acoustical Engineers 109 
(59 titles comparable) Any Inc. 
Corrosion Engineers 108 
Any lLnd. 


Supervisor of Engineers 
- Radio & T.V. Broadcasting 9550 
Station Engineer 
- Radio & T.V. Broadcasting 9550 
COMPLETE LIST OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 
INCLUDED UNDER ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


L961 Census L971 Census 
105 Electrical Engineers 2144 Electrical Engineers 

Appraisal Engineer - Elec. Power; (1961)109 Acoustical Engineer - Any Ind. 

Tela Leleg: Appraisal Engineer - Elec. Power; Tel. 
Audio Engineer - Engin & Scien. and Teleg. 

Ser. Audio Engineer - Engin. & Scien. Ser. 
Cable Engineer - Tel. & Teleg. Cable Engineer - Tel. & Teleg. 

Chief Engineer - Elec. Power; Tel. Chief Engineer - Elec. Power; Tel. and 
& Teleg. Teleg. 

Chief Engineer - Radio & TV Broad. Chief Engineer - Radio & T.V. Broad. 
Circuit Design Engineer - Elec. Circuit Design Engineer - Elec. Power 
Power Commercial Engineer - Radio and T.V. 

Commercial Engineer - Radio & T.V. Broad; Tel. and Teleg. 

Broad.; Tel. & Teleg. Communications Consultant - Elec. Power; 
Communications Consultant - Elec. Tel. and Teleg. 

Power: Tel. & Teleg. New Conseiller en Communications - Tel. 
Consulting Electrical Engineer - & Teleg. 

Any Ind. New Conseiller Ingenieur Electrique - Toute 
Design Engineer ~ Elec. Mach. Mfg. Ind. 

Design Engineer - Elec. Power: Consulting Electrical Engineer - Any 
Tel. & Teleg. Ind. 

Design Engineer - Radio & T.V. (1961)108 Corrosion Engineer - Any Ind. 

Broad Design Engineer - Elec. Equip. Mfg. 
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TABLE B.2 (continued) 


1961 Census 


Dial Equipment Engineer - Elec. 
Power; Tel. & Teleg. 

Distribution Engineer - Elec. 
Power 

District Plant Engineer - Tel. 
Systems 

Division Plant Engineer - Tel. 
Systems 

Electrical Engineer - Any Ind. 

Electrical Expert - Any Ind. 

Electrolog Operator - Petrol. 
& Gas Wells 

Electrolysis Engineer - Any Ind. 
Electronics Engineer - Any Ind. 

Electrophonic Engineer - Any Ind. 

Engineer/Prof./ - Radio & T.V. 
Broad. 

Engineer/Prof./ - Tel. & Teleg. 

Equipment Engineer - Elec. Power; 
Tel. & Teleg. 

‘Facilities Engineer - Elec. Power; 
Tel. & Teleg. 

Field Engineer - Elec. Power; Tel. 
& Teleg. 

llluminating Engineer - Any Ind. 
lllumination Engineer - Any Ind. 
Lighting Engineer - Any lLnd. 
Lighting Expert - Any Ind. 

Line Construction Engineer —- 


Elec. Power; Tel. & Teleg. 


Maintenance Engineer - Elec. 
Power 
Meter Engineer - Elec. Power 


New 


1971 Census 


Design Engineer - Elec. Power; Tel. 
and Teleg. 
Design Engineer - Radio & T.V. Broad. 
Dial Equipment Engineer - Elec. Power; 
Tel. and Teleg. 
Distribution Engineer - Elec. Power 
District Plant Engineer - Tel. Systems 
Division Plant Engineer - Tel. Systems 
Electrical Engineer - Any Ind. 
Electrical Expert - Any Ind. 
Electrolysis Engineer - Any Ind. 
Electronics Engineer - Any Ind. 
Electrophonic Engineer - Any Ind. 
Engineer (Prof.) - Radio & T.V. Broad. 
Engineer (Prof.) - Tel. & Teleg. 
Equipment Engineer - Elec. Power; 
Tel. and Teleg. 
Facilities Engineer - Elec. Power; 
Tel. and Teleg. 
Field Engineer - Elec. Power; Tel. 
and Teleg. 
llluminating Engineer - Any Ind. 
lllumination Engineer - Any Ind. 
Ingenieur Electricien (Diplome) - 
Toute Ind. 
Lighting Engineer - Any Ind. 
Lighting Expert - Any Ind. 
Line Construction Engineer - Elec. 
Power; Tel. and Teleg. 
Maintenance Engineer - Elec. Power 
Meter Engineer - Elec. Power 
Outside Plant Engineer - Tel. Systems 


Planning Engineer - Elec. Power 


(1971)9555 
(1971)9950 


TABLE B.2 (continued) 


L96L Census 

Outside Plant Engineer - Tel. 
Systems 

Planning Engineer - Elec. 
Power 

Plant Engineer ~- Elec. Power; 
Tel. & Teleg. 

Power Plant Engineer —/Elec. 
Engineer/ - Any Lnd. 
Powerhouse Engineer/Elec. 
Engineer/ - Any Ind. 

Radar Engineer - Any Ind. 

Radio and Television Engineer 
/ProLs Enea, = Anyelndes 

Radio Engineer/Prof./ - Any 
Ind. 

Radio Interference Expert - Any Ind. 

Relay Engineer - Elec. Power 

Results Engineer - Elec. Power 

Rural Electrification Engineer - Elec. 
Power 


Service Engineer ~- Elec. Power 


Service Engineer - Electrical Prod. Ind. 


Signal Engineer - Any Ind. 
Sound Engineer - Any Ind. 
Station Engineer - Radio and TV Broad. 
Supervisor of Engineering Services — 
Radio & T.V. Broad. 
Telegraph Engineer - Any Ind. 
Telephone Engineer/Prof. Eng./ - Any 
Ind. 
Television Engineer/Prof./ - Any Ind. 
Testing Engineer - Elec. 
Engineering Co. 
Traffic Circuit Engineer - Tel. 


Systems 


L971 Census 
Plant Engineer - Elec. Power; Tel. 
and Teleg. 
Power Plant Engineer (Elec. Engineer) - 
Any Ind. 
Powerhouse Engineer (Elec. Engineer) - 
Any Ind. 
Radar Engineer ~- Any Ind. 
Radio and Television Engineer (Prof. 
Eng.) - Any Ind. 
Radio Engineer (Prof.) - Any Ind. 
Radio Interference Expert - Any Ind. 
Relay Engineer - Elec. Power 
Results Engineer - Elec. Power 
Rural Electrification Engineer - 
Elec. Power 
Service Engineer - Elec. Power 
Service Engineer - Electrical Prod. 
Ind. 
Signal Engineer - Any Ind. 
Sound Engineer - Any Ind. 
Telegraph Engineer - Any Ind. 
Telephone Engineer (Prof. Eng.) - 
Any Ind. 
Television Engineer (Prof.) - Any Ind. 
Testing Engineer - Elec. Eng. Co. 
Traffic Circuit Engineer - Tel. Systems 
Transmission Engineer - Elec. Power; 
Tel. and Teleg. 


Wire Communications Engineer - Any Ind. 


Poa 


1961 Census 1971 Census 


Transmission Engineer - Elec. 
Power; Tel. & Teleg. 

Wire Communications Engineer - 
Any Ind. 


Sources: See text for discussion of classification conversions. List of titles are 
from the Occupational Classification Manual for each census. 
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OCCUPATIONS WHICH ARE REASONABLY COMPARABLE BETWEEN 


TABLE B.3 


THE 1971 AND 1961 CENSUSES 


Occupation Title 


Code Number 


Managerial 


Postmasters 
Professional 


Architects 
Engineers - 
Chemical 

Civ 
Electrical 


*Physicists 
*Biologists and Related Scientists 


Physicians and Surgeons 
Dentists 

Nurses, Graduate 
Nurses-in-Traning 
*Optometrists 


Judges and Magistrates 
Lawyers and Notaries 


*Economists 


*Systems Analysts, Computer Programmers 


*Dieticians and Nutritionists 
Professors and Teachers 
Cilierucalls 


(Secretaries and Stenographers 
(Typists and Clerk-Typists 


Commercial and Financial 


*Newsboys 

Service Station Attendants 
*Insurance Salesmen and Agents 
*Salesmen and Traders, Securities 


Service 


Personal - 
* Bartenders 


Barbers, Hairdressers and Related 


Occupations 


1971 Census 


ES 


2141 


2142 
2143 
2144 


ZS 
PASS) 


Sia Al 
Sylnls) 
3130, 
B33 
3153 


2341 
2343 


231 
2183 
3512 


MAS, Bakal 
Pre PUSS 


4111 
4113 


5143 
5145 
Sal 
S73 


6123 
6143 


SU Se 


pn BAS, 
7 BBS 


007 


140 
141 
142 
143 
145 


15d: 
153 


186 
187 
OM 


WEIL 


232 
234 


316 
323 
seul 
336 


414 
451 


sel iCensius 
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TABLE B.3 (continued) 


Code Number 


Occupation Title _ 1971 Census 1961 Census 
Protective and Other - 
Fire-Fighting Occupations 6111 401 
Policemen and Detectives (UAL. GleIl3} 403 


Transportation and Communication 


Air Pilots, Navigators and Flight 


Engineers Olid 520 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen Sik Syl Foul Ss 
Deck Officers OS 541 
Engineering Officers, Ship G)eye' 543 
Engine and Boiler-Room Crew, Ship CUS) 7 ST) 
Bus Drivers 9171 Dio 
Taxi Drivers and Chauffeurs Seas! 552 
Subway and Street Railway Operating 

Occupations 9191 561 
Telegraph Operators S553 585 
Mail Carriers 4172 587 
Agricultural 601-609 
Farmers (Employers or Own Account) lee? 601 
Fishing, Hunting, Trapping Gsl— 6338 
Fishermen Peak YOM, PVE 631 


Manufacturing and Mechanical 


Flour and Grain Milling Occupations S20eil FOAL 
*Fish Canning, Curing and Packing 

Occupations 8217 705 
Metal Rolling Occupations 8135 783 
Tool and Die Making Occupations Bh S)dL I 801 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen 8581 822 
*Radio and Television Service Repairmen 8537 835 
Typesetters and Compositors Vey Al ie: 
Power Station Operators 9531 833 
*Motion Picture Projectionists ISS 77 836 


Construction 


Brick and Stone Masons 8782 854 
Concrete Finishing and Related 
Occupations 8783 855 
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TABLE B.3 (continued) 


Code Number 
Occupation Title 1971 Census 1961 Census 


Plasterers and Related Occupations 8784 856 


Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 8796 852 
Occupations, Construction, Except 
Electrical 


* Not comparable with 1951 and earlier censuses. 


“AME 


TABLE B.4 
CONVERSION OF SELECTED 197L CENSUS OCCUPATIONS TO A L961 
CLASSIFICATION BASIS 


To From 
L961 L971 L961 L971 
Code Title Code Subtract Add Code Code 
007 Postmasters BES 
(3 titles comparable) 
LOL Civil Engineers 2143 Public Health Engineer 109 
(68 titles comparable) 
Travelling Engineer, 
Rail Trains 010 
City Planning 
Engineer, Local Admin. 2159 
Urban Planner,Prof. & Kin. INES) 
105 Electrical Engineers 2144 Acoustical Engineers 109 
(59 titles comparable) Any Ind. 
Corrosion Engineers 108 
Supervisor of 
Engineers 9550 
- Radio & T.V. Broadcasting 
Station Engineer 9555 
- Radio & T.V. Broadcasting 
108 Chemical Engineers 2142 Fuels Engr., Any Ind. 102 
(15 citles comparable) Atomic Process Engr., 
Any Ind. JIMNSY) 
Ceramic Engr., Any Ind. 2159 
Research Mera, Petro 
Refineries Vi} 
Mude Engr. , Petro 
Refineries 2154 
Corrosion Engr., 
Any Ind. 2144 


rE Unt EEE EEE 
eee 


ZZ 


TABLE B.4 (continued) 


To From 
L961 L971 L961 L971 
LL4 Physicists Electronics Consultant, 
(14 titles comparable) Any Ind. 2119 
Optical Instrument 
Specialist, Any Ind. ZS 
wal Biologists and 253 Fish Culturist, 
Related Screntists Officer, Any Ind. 199 
(57 titles comparable) 
Fish Culturist, Any Ind. 199 
lchthyologist, Any Ind. 199 
Oyster Culturist, Any Ind. 199 
Chemotherapist, 
Any Ind. 3LL9 
Demonstrator, 
Biology, Ex. Agric. 2139 
Zoo Director, Any Ind. L131 
124 Veterinarians SiS) Veterinary Inspector, 
(7 titles comparable) Gov. Ser. 1116 


Note: This occupation 1s not included in the list of comparable classes because of the 


large numbers of Veterinary Inspectors relative to Veterinarians. 


131 Professors 2711 
(3 titles comparable) 2719 Technician, Univ. 198 
135 Teachers 2739 Teaching Consultants. E39 


(8 titles comparable) 
Correcteur d'examens 
Etudes Prim., Secon. 8) 
Manager - Barber College 451 


Teacher - Barber College 
Beauty School 451 
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TABLE B.4 (continued) 


To From 
1961 1971 1961 L971 
Code Title Code Subtract Add Code Code 
1.B.M. Mechanic Teacher 139 
Teacher N.S. 293 
(Normal Sch. ) 
Teacher N.S. 
(Teachers Training 2793 
College) 
Visual Education 
Director (Voc. Sch.) 2799 
Tutor - any except 
Univ. or College 2799 
Instructor ~- Corresp. 
School 2799 
Audio Visual Specialist 2799 
135 Elementary & Kinder- 2731 
garten Teachers 
(18 titles comparable) 
135/ Secondary School 2733 
BE) Teachers 
(17 titles comparable) 
DS) Administrators 33 Health Education Director 192 
L35 Teaching & Related 
Fields Director of Health Education 192 
(44 titles comparable) Educational Director 199 
Educational Organizer 199 
Educational Supervisor 199 
Rector - Education OLO 
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TABLE B.4 (continued) 


To From 
1961 Meal 1961 Sian 
Code enenks Code Subtract Add Code Code 
These items would not be (School Superintendent 010) 
in the final 1961 data in (Secon. and Elem. ) 
occupation O10 due to a (Superintendent Bd. of Ed. 010) 
computer edit which 
changed all occupation (City Superintendent of Schools 010) 
O10 in industry 801 and 
803 to occupation 135. 
140 Physicians & Surgeons 3111 Osteopathic Surgeon 146 
(89 titles comparable) 
Medical Director 1134 
Health Service 
L41 Dentists S13 
(17 titles comparable) 
142 Nurses, Graduate 
Supervisors, Nursing 
Occs. 3130 
(LL titles comparable) 
Nurses, Graduate — Director of Nurses - Hosp. LL34 
except Supervisors SiSil Directrice des infimiéres, L134 
(27 titles comparable) Hospital 
Nursing Director, Hosp. L134 
Nursing Superintendent, L134 
Hospital 
Superintendent of Nurses, L134 
Hospital 
Instructeur, soins 2793 
Medicaux, Hospital 
Nursing Instructor, Hosp. 2093 
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TABLE B.4 (continued) 


To From 
L961 L971 1961 L971 
Code Title Code Subtract Add Code Code 
Nursing Teacher, Hosp. 2793 
Teacher - School of Nursing 2793 
143 Nurses in Training 3133 
(LL titles comparable) 
Note: We have not included this occupation in our cost of comparable classes for 
which data are included because this occupation has virtually ceased to 
exist as a result of the new training programs. 
145 Optometrists B53 
(3 titles comparable) 
146 Osteopaths & 3117 Osteopathic Sz 


Chiropractors 


(9 titles comparable) 


Surgeon, Any Ind. 


Note: Because of the large number of osteopathic surgeons relative to the number of 


osteopaths and chiropractors, we have not included this occupation in the list of 


comparable classes. 


L51 Judges & Magistrates 2341 Surrogate, Legal 


(15 titles comparable) Service 153 
153 Lawyers & Notaries 2343 Brief writer - law 2349 

(52 titles comparable) legal service. 
County Ordinary, Local 2349 
Admin. 
Legal Administrator - 2349 
Public Admin. 
Surrogate, Legal Service 2341 
Attorney General, LLLO 


Public Admin. 
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TABLE B.4 (continued) 


To From 
1961 L971 L961 LO7L 
Code Title Code Subtract Add Code Code 
163 Nuns & Brothers, n.o.r.2513 Administrateur de communauté AUSSI 


(13 titles comparable) Communauté réligieuse 
Note: This occupation is not included in the list of comparable occupations because 

of the special consideration entering into the calculation of remuneration. 
a a a hh ee 
181 Architects 2141 Marine Architect, 

(7 titles comparable) Any Ind. 102 


Naval Architect, 


Any Ind. 102 
Architects Paysagiste, 
Any Ind. ZENSS! 
182 Draughtsmen 2163 Architectural 2165 
(45 titles comparable) Technician, Any Ind. 
Photogrammetrist 2169 
Note: We have not included this occupation in our list of comparable classes because 


of the large number of architectural technicians relative to the number of 


draughtsmen. 


186 Economists 23 ial Business Consultant 1179 


(34 titles comparable) Business Management awe) 


Consultant, Any Ind. 


Market Research Worker, 2319 
Any Ind. 
187 Computer Programmer 2183 Accounting Methods Analyst, Any Ind. 198 
Analyste de systémes, 
Toute Ind. 198 


Note: This occupation was not included in our list of comparable classes because with 


so few persons in 1961 (765) compared to the number in 1971 (22,480) a comparison 


of earnings would not be meaningful. 


2A OM) 


L961 
Code 


L971 


Title Code 


TABLE B.4 (continued) 


Subtract Add 


The Ministry of State for Science and Technology adds the following footnote: 


According to the two-way conversion table provided to us by Statistics Canada, 
Systems Analysts were excluded from the 1961 Census occupation ''Computer Programmer" 
However, according to Statistics Canada, a survey of 1961 frequency distribution 

of titles indicates this group must have been included in the 1961 occupation 


"Computer Programmer". Thus this group appears 


correspondence between 1961 and 1971. 


oa 


232 


234 


316 


Dieticians B52: 


(L2 titles comparable) 


Stenographers ALLL 


Typists & Clerk — 
Typists 4113 


Newsvendors 5143 


(61 titles) 


Aide dieteticienne, 


Hospital 


Departmental Sec. 
Any Ind. 
Secreta1re-comptable 


(Book keeping) 


Addressing Clerk, Any Ind. 
Hospital Clerk 
Ward Clerk, Hospital 


Health Service 


Agent abonneur - 


Imprimere & édition 


To From 
L961 L971 
Code Code 
to have maintained a reasonable 

416 
010 

4131 
249 
249 
249 

5141 


a 


Service Station BWA) 
Attendants 
(WorNP) 


(17 titles comparable) 
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L961 
Code 
33) 


336 


401 


403 


L971 
Title Code 
Insurance Salesmen 5171 
& Agents 
(OA and W) 
(47 titles comparable) 
Security Salesmen Sykes} 
& Brokers (OA and W) 
(32 titles comparable) 
Firemen, Fire 6lLl 
Protection 
Policemen & 6112 
Detectives, Govt. 
(72 titles comparable) 
Policemen & Investi- 6113 


gators, Private 


TABLE B.4 (continued) 


Subt ract 
Insurance 


Appraiser, Any Ind. 


Fire Equipment 


Inspector 


Harbour Master, Any In 


Investigator, N.S. 


Rail Trans. 


To 
L96L 
Add Code 
338 
Claims Supervisor, 
Insurance Real Estate 
Insurance Inspector 
Any Exc. Insurance Ind. 
Securities Analyst, 
Investment 
Securities Clerk - 
Investment; Banking 
510 
Fire Marshal, Any Ind. 
d. 010 
510 


From 
L971 
Code 


5170 


LL76 


Liza 


4135 


IRIBIES 


a 


407 


Commissioned Officers 6116 
Armed Forces 


(21 titles comparable) 


ne EESTI IIE 


408 


Other ranks, 


Armed 6117 
Forces 


(13 titles comparable) 


Sr nnn tts 
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TABLE B.4 (continued) 


To From 
L961 OPAL L961 STAN 
Code Title Code Subtract Add Code Code 
414 Bartenders 6123 
(7 titles comparable) 
451 Barbers, Hairdressers 6143 Instructeur-école 2791 
Manicurists de barbiers et de 
coiffeurs 
Manager Barber College PEM 
Teacher Barber College; 2791 
Beauty School 
520 Air Pilots, Navigators 91LLL Flight Operations Inspector LL1L6 
& Flight Engineers Govt. Service 
(34 titles comparable) Flying Instructor Air Trans. 2797 
Pilot Instructor Air Trans. DSH, 
531 Locomotive Engineers Ma Locomot 1ve-Crane 871 
Fireman, Any Ind. 
Car Shunter Rail Trans. 535 
ey Locomotive Firemen 
541 Deck Officers, Ship Oil Port Captain, L147 
Water Trans. 
543 Engineering MSs} Port Engineer, L147 
Officer, Ship Water Trans. 
(12 titles comparable) 
547 Engineer- Room SUSY! Lightermen, SUSE) 


Ratings, Firemen Water Trans. 
& O1lers (Ship) 


(16 titles comparable) 


20 


TABLE B.4 (continued) 


To From 
L961 97 L961 1971 
Code AUIS Code Subtract Add Code Code 


Spl Bus Drivers 9171 


(8 titles comparable) 


Sey Taxi Drivers & SNS Ambulancier, toute ind. SH) 
Chauffeurs 


(2L titles comparable) 


561 Operators, electric Ol Operareur de 569 


Street, railway Met ro-Trans. 
585 Telegraph Operators 9553 Morse Supervisor, Teleg. 9550 
& Cable 
Service Observer, Teleg. 9559 
Cable 
587 Postmen & 4172 Distributeur de 249 
Mail Carriers Courrier-toute 
(39 titles comparable) ind. 
Letter Carriers 4170 


Supervisor, Postal 
Service 
Mail Contractor, Postal 4170 


Service 


eo ee es ee a a a a ee 


588 Messengers 4177 Office Boy, Any Ind. 249 
(33 citles comparable) Office Girl, Any Ind. 249 
Call Boy/Girl-Rail 9139 
Trans. 
Note: This occupation class was not included because .of the likely large number of 


office boys and girls. 


ee ee Ss SS eee 


Zi: 


L961 
Code 
601 


631 


701 


2A 


L971 
Title Code 
Farmers & Stock UNM 
raisers (E or OA) 
(71 titles comparable) 
Fishermen USING) 


Fishing, Hunting, 

Trapping & Related 

Occupat 1ons 

Fishermen, Net, Trap Pains) 
& line 

(39 titles comparable) 
Captains & Officers, TEM 


Fishing Vessels 


Flour and Grain, 8211 
Milling Occupations 


(37 titles comparable) 


TABLE B.4 (continued) 


Subtract Add 
Dog Raiser (E or OA) 

Dog Raiser 

Dog Breeder (E or OA) 

Dog Breeding 

Owner (Breeder) 

Eleveur de chiens (E or PC) 


Dog fancier (breeder) - 


Elevage de chiens (Dog Breeding) 


Capitaine de chalutier, 
(Trawler) - Pécherie 
Scaler-Fishing; Fish Prod. 
Ind., Trade 


Grain Mixer-Grain, 


Miller Trade 


Flour Blender -Grain, 
Mill 


Blender-Grain Mill 


Head Miller-Grain 


or Feed Mill 


To 
L961 
Code 
609 


609 


609 
609 


545 


920 


920 


708 
708 


From 
L971 
Code 


8210 


TABLE B.4 (continued) 


To From 
L961 Mt 1961 LO7L 
Code Title Code Subt ract Add Code Code 
835 Mechanics & Repairmen 8537 Electronic Inspector, 9916 
Radio & T.V. Receivers Any Ind. 
(38 titles comparable) Hearing Aid Technician, 8534 
Any Ind. 
Public Address Servicemen, 8535 
Any Ind. 
836 Motion Picture 9557 Projectionists, 
Projectionists Radio & T.V. 198 
852 Inspectors, 8796 Carpenter Inspector 
Construction Any Ind. 
(29 titles comparable) Electrical Inspector, 8736 
Any Exc. Mfg. 
Inspecteur en 8736 
électricité, toute ind. 
sauf manufacture 
Building Inspector, NES 9916 
854 Brick and Stonemasons 8/782 Aide-carreleur, 
and Tile Setters toute ind. 920 
(68 titles comparable) 
Bailer Reliner, 
Any Ind. 813 
Tile Layer's Helper, 
Any Ind. 920 
Bricklayer Foreman 
8780 


Any Ind. 


Pag 


1961 L971 


Code Ticle Code 


801 Tool and Die Making 8311 
Occupations 


(39 citles comparable) 


822 Mechanics and 8581 
Repairmen, Motor 
Vehicles 


(86 titles comparable) 
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TABLE B.4 (continued) 


Subtract Add 


Expander — Metal Working 


Gauger Metal Processing 


Tool & Jig Builder - Aircraft, 
Motor Vehicle Mfg. 


Die Setter - Any Ind. 


Jig Fitter - Metal 
Working, Aircraft, 
Motor Vehicle Mfg. 
Plate Setter - Metal 


Working 


Auto Wrecker - Any Ind. 


Demolisseur - demolition 
d'automobiles 

Moteur de pneus - Stelies 
de reparation de pneus 
Peintre débosseur - repar. 
d'automobiles 

Wrecker - Auto Wrecking 


Whole 


Caterpillar Repairmen - 


Any Ind. 


Chep mécanicien, Répar. 


d'automobiles 


Electric-Truck Repairmen - 


Any Ind. 


Generator Repairmen - 


Motor Veh. Repairs 


To 
L961 
Code 


one, 


O12: 


819 


819 
les 


843 
819 


From 
1971 


Code 


8339 


8333 


8335 


8334 


8584 


8580 


8533 


8533 


TABLE B.4 (continued) 


To From 

L961 L971 L961 SY FHA 

Code Title Code Subt ract Add Code Code 
Headlight Repairmen 
Motor Veh. Repairs 8533 
Ignition Expert. 
Motor Veh. Repairs 8533 
Ignition Man. 
Motor Veh. Repairing 8533 
Ignition Mechanic - 
Motor Veh. Repairimg 8533 
Ignition Repairmen - 
Motor Veh. Repairing 8533 
Speedometer Repairmen - 
Motor Veh. 8587 
Test Driver, Motor Veh. 
& Parts Mfg. 8526 
Towman, 
Motor Veh. Repairing hes) 
Tractor Mechnic - 
Any Ind. 8584 
Tractor Repairmen - 
Any Ind. 8584 
Tractor Servicemen — Any Ind. 8584 
Vent Man. - Motor Veh. 
& Parts Mfg. 8513 
Windshield Man. - 

833 Power Station 9531 Auxiliary Man, 

Operators Elec. Power 872 
(28 titles comparable) Gas Dispatcher, 

Gas Distribution 9539 
Dynamo Man-Elec. Power 8739 
Load Checker ~ Elec. Power 8734 
Vertificateur du courant 
Electrique-Electricité 8736 


25 


L961 
Code 
705 


771 


783 


PaaS: 


Title 
Fish Canners, Curers 


& Packers 


Typesetters and 
Compositors 


(44 titles comparable 


Metal Rolling 
Occupations 


(6l titles comparable) 


1971 
Code 
8217 


evi 


8135 


TABLE B.4 (continued) 


Subt ract Add 


Cooler man - Fish Prod. Ind. 


Fish Handler - Fish 
Prod. 


Linotype Caster, 


Prints a Cube 


Type Caster 

iempeyes Cy Ibi. 
RiGkeGweramn ter, 
Any Ind. 
Label Printer, 
Any Ind. 
Line-up Man, 


Print. 160 Eb! 


Ball Boy - Metal Working 


Roll Setter - Metal, Processing 
Roller - Jewellery 

Scarfer - Metal Processing 

Wire Straightener - Wire Mfg. 
Rol ling-Mill 

Foreman-Metal 

Processing 

Contremaitre de 

laminoir-ind., 

métallique primaire 


Delivery-Table Feeder 
Metal Processing 


To 
L961 
Code 
920 


TUS 


YS 


920 


789 
819 
789 
819 


From 
L971 


Code 


8226 


Sz 


9512 


9519 


8130 


8130 


8148 


TABLE B.4 (continued) 


To From 
1961 SAL 1961 LS 
Code Title Code Subt ract Add Code Code 
Brickmason Foreman, 
Any Ind, 8780 
Contremait re-briqueteur, 
toute ind. 8780 
Precast Moulder, 
Precast Concrete 8155 
Stonemason Foreman, 
Any Ind. 8780 
Cement-Finishing Foreman, 
Const. 8780 
Cementer - Ship & Boat, 
Bldg. & Repair 8787 
Tireur de joints (ciment), 
Const. de routes 8713 
855 Concrete Finishers 8783 Aide-finisseur de ciment, 
and Related Occupations toute ind. 920 
(28 titles comparable) 
Aide-finisseur de terrazzo, 
toute ind. 920 
Aide-poseur de terrazo 
toute ind. 920 
Cement Finisher's Helper, 
Any Ind. 920 
Cement-Gun Nozzleman, 
Const. 859 
Concrete Gunman, 
Any Ind. 859 


old 


L961 
Code Title 
856 Plasterers & 


Lathers 


(27 titles comparable) 
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TABLE B.4 (continued) 


To 
L971 L96L 
Code Subtract Add Code 
Guniter - Const. 859 
Nozzleman - Const. 859 
Terrazzo Finisher's Helper, 
Any Ind. 920 
Terrazzo Worker's Helper, 
Any Ind. 920 
Cement Finishing, 
Foreman, Const. 
Cementer-Ship & Boat, 
Bldg. & Repair 
Tireur de joint (ciment), 
const. de routes 
8784 Dry-Wall Applicator, 
Const. 859 


Entrepreneur plastrier (E) 
Const. 
Lather Foreman, Const. 


Plasterer Foreman, Any Ind. 


From 
L971 


Code 


8780 


8787 


8713 


8780 


8780 
8780 


APPENDIX C 


DATA FOR REGRESSION ANALYSIS 


Data on average annual earnings, mean age, mean years of schooling, 
employment in government service, employment in Ontario, total labour 


force by selected occupation for: 


Males 1941 28 occupations Malowtegeral 
I9/Sull 33 occupations Talbblem Cr 
1961 47 occupations Taller Gres 
HORA 47 occupations Table C.4 
Females 1941 15 occupations TabilermGe5 
iLSSyil 21 occupations Table C.6 
USGL 34 occupations Table C.7 
Oya 34 occupations Table C.8 


2Ag 


TABLE! G.1 


MALE LABOUR FORCE: AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS (Yi), 
MEAN YEAR OF AGE (Ai), MEAN YEARS OF EDUCATION (Ei), NUMBER EMPLOYED 
IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE (Gi), NUMBER EMPLOYED IN ONTARIO (Oi), TOTAL LABOUR 
FORCE IN OCCUPATION (Ci), FOR 28 SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN CANADA, 1941 


OCCUPATION TITLE NUMBER Wall Ai Bi Gi Oi Cx 
Architects IL 1416 47 IL3eO 138 562 WAN y 
Electrical Engineers 2 2246 40 Woe WIS) 2410 SEES 
Physicians and Surgeons 3 2363 46 Wey 147 4486 11489 
Dentists 4 SyAl.s) 43 14.6 g 1868 4165 
Nurses 5 1998 38 Wo 7 u 86 DOG 
Judges and Magistrates 6 865 62 Neo 7 460 164 480 
Lawyers and Notaries 7 5369 46 14.5 33S, 3030 8492 
Professors 8 2833 40 14.5 Zi 9972 3940 
Teachers 9 21958 36 isto S 138 7648 23795 
Barbers and Hairdressers 10 761 42 Uo 28 BON WANE 
Firemen iti WHO? 42 8.6 4851 2036 520 
Policemen 12 1380 41 Ne WIAs 5ost HO! 
Secretaries and Typists KS} Diez 28 Whe 766 U5A3 4141 
Pilots and Navigators 14 2670 3 aS 24 290 697 
Locomotive Engineers, Firemen TUS) 1935 45 Vell 9 AG Sy /meleZi6 es) 
Bus Drivers 16 ISS 37) 8.8 20 L192 S57 
Taxi Drivers and Chauffeurs / USS 34 Woe 168 COy Ss) WSS 7S 
Subway and Streetcar Operators 18 1347 52 Siig 4 WG 7/Al 4260 
Telegraph Operators WE 1547 41 N50) 40 1665 SAW 
Mail Carriers 20 1080 45 8.8 C209 SWS) les 
Flour and Grain Milling 2M 938 43 Hos 4 1405 2653 
Metal Rolling 22 1614 By Hots 2 697 944 
Tool and Die Machinery 23 1485 35 9.6 6 6050 7276 
Power Station Operators 24 iisyakts' 42 Sig 23 1120 2422 
Movie Projectionists 25 1477 38 9.4 Ss 672 1658 
Brick and Stone Masons 26 785 45 7.0 3Y 4335 9498 
Plasterers and Related BY 690 46 Pol 5 L859 5003 
Inspectors - Construction 28 1480 49 9.6 61 194 466 
Total 
Canada OZ} 69 8.1G = 0 = 
1941 1941 
(for the 1941 base of 28 occupations) OR0S2 0.428 
Notes 


1941, 1951 and 1961 earnings exclude Yukon and Northwest Territories but are 
ENeLuG ec no 7 Ie. 


1971 total labour force and 1961 selected occupations labour force data includes 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Age, education, and government data include Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
1971 data for the following occupations are based on the largest single 


Occupation within the grouping shown in Table 2: Nurses, Graduate; 
Professors, Teachers. 
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MALE LABOUR FORCE: 


MEAN YEARS OF AGE (Ai), MEAN YEARS OF EDUCATION 
IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE (Gi), NUMBER EMPLOYED IN ONTARIO 
Ul 


FORCE IN OCCUPATION (Ci) 


TABLE C.2 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS 


NUMBER 

1951 1941 

OCCUPATION TITLE JERS AN MICS iSe 
Architects il iL 
Chemical Engineer 2 = 
Civil Engineers 3 = 
Electrical Engineers 4 2 
Physicians and Surgeons 5 3 
Dentists 6 4 
Nurses 7 5 
Judges and Magistrates 8 6 
Lawyers and Notaries 9 7 
Professors 10 8 
Teachers 11 g) 
Service Station Attendants LZ = 
Barbers and Haidressers 13 10 
Firemen 14 Wat 
Policemen and Detectives WS 12 
Secretaries and Typists 16 iS, 
Pilots and Navigators 17 14 
Locomotive Engineers, Firemen 18 is) 
Bus Drivers We) 16 
Taxi Drivers and Chauffeurs 20 Ika 
Subway and Streetcar Optrs. AM 18 
Telegraph Operators Ded ie) 
Mail Carriers 23 20 
Flour and Grain Milling 24 Zl 
Metal Rolling 25 Ags 
Tool and Die Machinery 26 723} 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 27 = 
Typesetters and Compositors 28 = 
Power Station Operators 29 24 
Movie Projectionists 30 PES) 
Brick and Stone Masons Bil 26 
Plasterers and Related 32 27 
Inspectors - Construction 33} 28 

Total 
Canada 


(for the 1941 base of 28 occupations) 


eu 


SAEZ. 
Sy) AUS 
3 S72 
S817, 
4268 
4415 
2205 
6150 
3987 
3608 
2667 
1654 
1805 
2606 
2490 
2201 
4258 
S321 
2364 
1689 
2562 
2700 
2108 
OSE: 
2747 
2794 
2108 
2509 
20371 
2607 
2104 
2160 
2543 


208i 


(Ei) 


v 


COON, 


NUMBER EMPLOYED 


(Oi), TOTAL LABOUR 


FOR 33 SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN CANADA, 1951 
Ai Ei Gi Oi Cal 
43 14.2 200 V23 1697 
33) 14.9 7 Mes) syd 2569 
41 14.8 1800 PXSISS. 7743 
37, Abo F 264 3545 6338 
44 Wy 0 295 5038 13665 
46 15.0 37) WEYSS5) 4540 
37 ibs # 14 Was; 868 
59 14.5 586 VOM 592 
45 14.8 547 3281 8841 
41 13.40 VG) 1242 4610 
7 Arye MSY WISEN)S) —-ANSKS}5S) 
27) Qe 2 15) 789 7510 
46 8.2 44 5074 13561 
89 9.4 8301 3284 8878 
29 10.0 16240 6796 19874 
34 Likes 1054 yas} 5038 
32 WA 50 40 344 es 5 
42 9.4 3} 6144 16620 
36 ie I abs} BAZ WN SAS 
37 Sie 310 SAVY Aloe 
48 Doll 7 2648 6195 
36 10.6 59 1769 5604 
43 Doll 8720 3468 8786 
34 Sree iM 1058 2104 
3) SiG 3 3 LIES) 1701 
Bilt IO) 5 Ik 88 USHA 9429 
85 eo WES) PASS) Loeb’) 
36 10.0 278 6691 14521 
40 Nea) eZ 1306 Sa 
41 Weis: PAY) 749 1933 
40 Brel 266 IBS! ASN 7/IS) 
37 8.1 42 3747 9270 
45 Om 5 267 613 ile) 3,7, 
G 0 
3) 8.8 51= 55= 
0.044 0.349 


Notes: See Table C.1l 
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MALE LABOUR FOKCE: 


(Gi), NUMBER EMPLOYED IN ONTARIO (01), TOTAL LABOUR FORCE IN OCCUPATION 


TABLE C.3 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS (Yi), MEAN YEARS OF AGE 
(Ai), MEAN YEARS OF EDUCATION (Ei), NUMBER EMPLOYED IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


(Ci), FOR 47 SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN CANADA, i961 


OCCUPATION TITLE 

Architects 

Chemical Engineers 

Civil Engineers 

Electrical Engineers 
Physicians and Surgeons 
Dentists 

Nurses 

Optometrists 

Judges and Magistrates 
Lawyers and Notaries 
Physicists 

Biologists 

Economists 

Professors 

Teachers 

Dieticians 

Newsboys 

Service Station Attendants 
Insurance Salesmen 

Salesmen 

Bartenders 

Barbers and Hairdressers 
Firemen 

Policemen and Detectives 
Secretaries and Typists 
Pilots and Navigators 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
Deck Officers 

Engineering Officers, Ship 
Engine, Boiler-room Crew, Ship 
Bus Drivers 

Taxi Drivers and Chauffeurs 
Subway Streetcar Operators 
Telegraph Operators 

Mail Carriers 

Flour and Grain Milling 
Fish Canning, Curing and Packing 
Metal Rolling 

Tool and Die Machinery 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 
Radio and T.V. Repairmen 
Typesetters and Compositors 
Power Station Operators 
Movie Picture Projectionists 
Brick and Stone Masons 
Plasterers and Related 
Inspectors - Contruction 


1961 
LIST 


Total 


NUMBER 


Sy Syl t 
LIST 


1romIi i nnuUnfwne 


(for the 1941 base of 28 occupation Canada 


Notes: See Table C.1 


Zee 


1941 
LIST 
1 


UP ec Teton. (OAS ee (Sey eet i] 


1wow it 


3660 


Ya 
6694 
7624 
ZOU 
7329 
6876 
7304 
3457 
6410 

10178 
7366 
7440 
5991 
6993 
7S 
527 
4543 

495 
2068 
5283 
5876 
2644 
2643 
4443 
4324 
3663 
8378 
Sbypy" 
5207 
4508 
3063 
3582 
2448 
4596 
4093 
3344 
2953 
1428 
4857 
4485 
3276 
335)/, 
4205 
4927 
3784 
2991 
3094 
4201 


39 


8. 


Al 
36 
35 
38 
37 
42 
42 
46 
44 
59 
42 
35 
37 
38 
37 
40 
42 
20 
28 
39 
41 
40 
43 
37 
36 
35 
35 
42 
42 
42 
35 
41 
41 
41 
36 
41 
39 
36 
41 
39 
32 
35 
36 
39 
46 
3y7/ 
35 
44 


9 


Eq Gi 
16.0 311 
16.4 197 
LOn te 2758 
ya 562 
16.8 704 
16.8 119 
10.8 95 
Lau 2 
U)e 22 796 
16.7 780 
165 392 
16.1 672 
14.9 416 
16.4 1 
14.8 463 
13.3 3 

329 0 

8.7 86 
11.4 143 
NS 32 

8.3 90 

8.0 53 

9527 18:253 

9.8 26184 
De 2s 2a 
Iike 7 48 

96 26 

8.8 LO 

8.5 154 

a6 150 

USS) 339 

8.0 628 

ie, 7/ z 
10.0 45 

826) 12792 

7.6 4 

6.4 5 

822 12 

a6 V7 

8.2 2680 

oti 133 

9.6 461 

926 218 

0 29 

7.4 890 

Hels 90 

on9 39) 

G O 


61= ol= 
0.068 0.380 


O1 
L117 
4195 
4227 
1579 
7408 
2178 

365 
401 
270 
4740 
410 
520 
1001 
2562 
17562 

23 
2359 
8052 

10836 
2318 
2878 
7605 
5246 

10519 
2368 

794 
2869 
925 
636 
592 
4732 
6087 
639 
1223 
4932 
929 
184 
1585 
8298 

31802 
3039 
7058 
1719 

480 

12607 
4123 
1562 


C1 
2874 
2982 

11888 
8723 
19835 
5234 
2354 
1160 
817 
WEA 7/ 
673 
1397 
2026 
8779 
49219 

66 

5733 
19525 
26373 

Sy leyit 

9163 
18840 
14315 
29806 

7023 

2739 
TLSn9 

5166 

3035 

1769 
18106 
21706 

1342 

3923 
12792 

2233 

6124 

2254 
10559 
88192 

7651 
15320 

4999 

1378 
27029 
10051 

3887 


MALE LABOUR FORCE: 


(Gi), NUMBER EMPLOYED IN ONTARIO (01), TOTAL LABOUR FORCE 1N OCCUPATLON 


TABLE C.4 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS (Yi), MEAN YEARS OF AGE 
(Ai), MEAN YEARS OF EDUCATION (E1), NUMBER EMPLOYED 1N GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


(Ci), FOR 47 SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN CANADA, 1971 


OCCUPATION TITLE 

Architects 

Chemical Engineers 

Civil Engineers 

Electrical Engineers 
Physicians and Surgeons 
Dentists 

Nurses 

Optometrists 

Judges and Magistrates 
Lawyers and Notaries 
Physicists , 
Biologists 

Economists 

Professors 

Teachers 

Dieticians 

Newsboys 

Service Station Attendants 
Insurance Salesmen 

Salesmen 

Bartenders 

Barbers and Hairdressers 
Firemen 

Policemen and Detectives 
Secretaries and Typists 
Pilots and Navigators 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
Deck Officers 

Engineering Officers, Ship 
Engine, Boiler-room Crew, Ship 
Bus Drivers 

Tax1 Drivers and Chauffeurs 
Subway Streetcar Operators 
Telegraph Operators 

Mail Carriers 

Flour and Grain Milling 
Fish Canning, Curing and Packing 
Metal Rolling 

Tool and Die Machinery 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 
Radio and T.V. Repairmen 
Typesetters and Compositors 
Power Station Operators 
Movie Picture Projectionists 
Brick and Stone Masons 
Plasterers and Related 
Inspectors - Contruction 


NUMBER 
1961 L951 
LIST LIST 
l 1 
2. 2 
3 3 
4 4 
5 5 
6 6 
7 vi 
& = 
9 8 
LO 9 
LL = 
12 = 
13 = 
14 LO 
L5 Ll 
16 = 
17 = 
18 12 
19 = 
20 = 
21 = 
22 13 
23) 14 
24 L5 
25 16 
26 Ve 
27 18 
28 = 
29 = 
30 = 
31 19 
32 20 
33 21 
34 22 
35 23 
36 24 
3 = 
38 25 
39 26 
40 27 
41 = 
42 28 
43 29 
44 30 
45 31 
46 32 
47 333} 


L941 
LIST 
L 


ep haroaw Ay Nei sees Sy ft 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Total Canada 6599 


(for the 1941 base of 28 occupations 0.085 
Notes: See Table C. : Fal Ras ae ae 


Ma 
12496 
10831 
P3225 
ARS) 
L9791 
18195 

6188 
1526 
21541 
14597 
11237 
9221 
10993 
12092 
9738 
8404 

903 
2426 
8625 
9555 
4215 
4458 
8896 
8810 
6424 
14002 
8845 
9295 
8300 
5469 
DIZ) 
4116 
8250 
7LLS 
S) Ua? 
SU 
2277 
HTey\\ 
8118 
5833 
5767 
6929 
9180 
6483 
5950 
5966 
7091 


38 


Al E1 G1 
40 16.2 325 
35 6nd 7/5) 
38 15.1 4990 
37 CS ee WO) 
43 16.9 870 
43 S710, 695 
26 E250 280 
46 Moye at Zz 
55 W355) WWASS5 
4k Moss eh §1P27K0) 
34 Woe 5) 138 
55) LSE ous 
35 i522 JUNE)SS 
3h7/ 16.9 20 
33 15.5 1090 
36 16.2 15 
18 9.6 0 
25 9.8 95 
44 [alee 445 
41 12.6 15 
40 8.6 170 
40 fhe I 55 
38 i ee a WoW AO) 
40 Nee) Sle) 
37 Wil oes  -228X0)5) 
36 12.0 195 
47 8.6 145 
43 8.8 655 
43 8.4 430 
39 Uo 225 
43 Uo & — (OOS) 
4l Sea 600 
45 Saul 30 
39 10.0 30 
39 QRZ O22 5 
40 ie ® 10 
33 6.8 15 
39 Sree 20 
38 10.0 70 
36 Sa2 So 
38 9.6 530 
42 9.8 305 
40 10.0 325 
33 9.4 35, 
41 720) 93705 
36 7.3 90 
40 NO, 7 370 
G O 
8.5 71L= 71= 


0.380 


0 
SESS) 
11935 
11855 
3235 


41380 
7840 
4710 
2055 

480 

12740 
4185 
1065 


Cx 
3925 
3405 

21225 
14815 
25695 
6120 
3945 
1430 
L190 
15535 
740 
2250 
5040 
21770 
91250 

85 

TUS) 
29175 
22645 

7130 
11170 
20730 
18045 
28880 
10300 

4140 

7870 

4990 

3045 

1530 
28355 
24180 

685 

1455 
16225 

2985 

7610 

2995 
10170 

111350 
16705 
LL170 

4790 

1430 
25490 
10535 

2630 


pape 


FEMALE LABOUR FORCE: 
MEAN YEARS OF EDUCATION 


MEAN YEAR OF AGE (Ail), 


HUNEREE (Cos 


(G25m) 


v 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS (Yi), 


NUMBER EMPLOYED 


IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE (Gi), NUMBER EMPLOYED IN ONTARIO (01), TOTAL LABOUR 
FORCE IN OCCUPATION (Ci), FOR 15 SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN CANADA, 1941 
OCCURAT TON itieie lk NUMBER Nall Al El G1 Ol WAL 
Architects ib 769 32 LS 5183 3 8 16 
Physicians and Surgeons 2 L272 40 Aes 10 2A? 384 
Dentists 3 947 39 L252 0 DS 45 
Nurses 4 702 35 1A a0) 2710) WO 92 26887 
Judges and Magistrates 5 900 by 14.0 i i 1 
Lawyers and Notaries 6 1510 39) 14.6 4 iS 29 
Professors 7 1855 43 es it 97 DAT 
Teachers 8 POS 83 2S 3) W462 64 asa 
Barbers and Hairdressers 9 485 29 B66 4 339) 510) 11003 
Policemen and Detectives 10 3s 41 ILO ©) 84 Sy ALG 
secretaries and Typisits Jol V23 28 LikG es UPS 3290 i255 
Bus Drivers WH 467 33 7 0 1 6 
Taxi Drivers and Chauffeurs WS 483 33 Ore 2 22 64 
Telegraph Operators 14 948 B85 10.4 16 182 549 
Mail Carriers 1S 586 39 8.6 100 BY) 100 

TOTAL 490 Bil OR Ga 0 = 
CANADA 41 41 
(for the 1941 base of 15 occupations) 0.089 1s SWE 


Notes: See Table C.l 
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MALE LABOUR FORCE: 


MEAN YEARS OF AGE (Ai), 


TABLE C.6 


MEAN YEARS OF EDUCATION (Ei) 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS 


U 


CX) 


NUMBER EMPLOYED 


IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE (Gi), NUMBER EMPLOYED IN ONTARIO (01), TOTAL LABOUR 
FORCE IN OCCUPATION (Ci), FOR 21 SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN CANADA, 1951 
NUMBER 
WES wy} 

OCCUPATION TITLE ASE 1S Nee Ai EA Gi Oi Ci 

Architects 1 1 2583 313) 14.3 6 All 43 
Chemical Engineers 2 - 29919 3S) 58 0 i 3 
Electrical Engineers 3 - 3200 Bull 55,0 0 6 ll 
Physicians and Surgeons 4 2 1756 38 14.9 7 325 660 
Dentists 5 3 1938 3h 12S) ) 31 68 
Nurses 6 4 NGA! 34 WAS) 439 USSi 242 710 
Judges and Magistrates 7 5 2499 44 14s 2 5 5 5 
Lawyers and Notaries 8 6 2471 40 14.3 M7 107 Wy 
Professors 9 7 2635 39 14.5 4 182 8127 
Teachers 10 8 1664 35) 13} J 8 24464 74319 
Service Station Attendants Vall = 758 34 Qa 2 326 PAT 
Barbers and Hairdressers WD s) SiO 33) O60 5 4029 10854 
Policemen and Detectives is 10 1846 39 NO. 7 123 70 200 
Secretaries and Typists 14 Lak 1642 29 MUGS © AOS Sys siGiGy Ibs sels 
Bus Drivers 1:5 12 760 36 © I 0 26 72 
Taxi Drivers and Chauffeurs 16 its} 1145 35 yas 2 82 275 
Telegraph Operators 7) 14 1741 Syl 10.6 7 237, 1021 
Mail Carriers 18 ats) 932 41 8.8 259) S35 ST 
Tool and Die Machinery ILS) = 1750 Shh De) 0 6 14 
Typesetters and Compositors 20 = 1726 Sal Nig ik 1 78 WAS 
Movie Projectionists Dal = We} Sy7/ 3}.5} ORO 7 SLA 732 

TOTAL 1220 33 10.0 G = O = 
CANADA Sil Sill 
(for the 1941 base of 15 occupations) DSO O65 S32 


Notes: See Table C.1l 
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FEMALE LABOUR FORCE: 


(Ci), FOR 34 SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 1N CANADA, 


OCCUPATION TLTLE 


Architects 

Chemical Engineers 
Civil Engineers 
Electrical Engineers 
Physicians and Surgeons 
Dentists 

Nurses 

Optometrists 

Judges and Magistrates 
Lawyers and Notaries 
Biologists 

Economists 

Professors 

Teachers 

Dieticians 

Newsboys 


Service Station Attendants 


Insurance Salesmen 
Salesmen 

Bartenders 

Barbers and Hairdressers 
Policemen and Detectives 
Secretaries and Typists 
Bus Drivers 


Tax1 Drivers and Chauffeurs 


Telegraph Operators 
Mail Carriers 
Flour and Grain Milling 


Fish curing, canning and packing 


Tool and Die Machinery 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 
Radio and T.V. Repairmen 


Typesetters and Compositors 


Brick and Stone Masons 


TABLE C.7 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS (Y1), MEAN YEARS OF AGE 
(A.), MEAN YEARS OF EDUCATION (E1), NUMBER EMPLOYED 1N GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
(Gi), NUMBER EMPLOYED LN ONTARIO (01), TOTAL LABOUR FORCE 1N OCCUPATION 


1961 
LIST 


[Ol cect cell ceed eel cee ee cel el od 
ODOMWryrDUFWNHPF DOO AWNOUFPWNHKE 


NN NH 
wnr 


NN NH 
auf 


NN 
co ~ 


2) 


ww 
i) t=) 


Www 
FWwWNh 


TOTAL 
CANADA 


NUMBER 
L951 
LIST 


1 On I ADWNFW I Ne 


= 
ow 


(for the 1941 base of 15 occupations) 


L941 
LIST 


1 


tr nwt Fwnit 


fal Cora 


1961 


LO. 


TCOWDMDUOAYRDWAOCWWO 


No} 


NDNOFONDRKNOUWONOUF CODD FEFDHDOOWKHNWWWOADD 


fon) 


G1 O1 C1 
9 Dal 66 
L LL 14 

10 21 29 
0) 5 40 

78 D292: 1455 
4 LZ 235 

1826 24214 59345 
2 13 35 

16 2. 17 

25 162 Sel 

64 102 269 

69 147 27 


5 490 2366 
495 36582 118807 
90 806 1849 


0 88 212 
LL 241 539 
32 866 1386 

9 100 194 

0 16 267 

6 9412 23305 

225 172 373, 
31709 92183 209642 

4 105 528 

5 106 394 

5 162 459 

643 344 643 

0 6 LL 

4 ASS 4561 

L 32 47 

1 D3 199 

0 41 73 
31 376 1005 

2 8 23 
(Go = O 

61 61 


Notes: See Table C.1 
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FEMALE LABOUR FORCE: 


(Gi), NUMBER EMPLOYED 1N ONTARIO (01), TOTAL LABOUR FORCE 1N OCCUPATION 
(C1), FOR 34 SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN CANADA, 1971 


OCCUPATION TITLE 


Architects 

Chemical Engineers 
Civil Engineers 
Electrical Engineers 
Physicians and Surgeons 
Dentists 

Nurses 

Optometrists 

Judges and Magistrates 
Lawyers and Notaries 
Biologists 

Economists 

Professors 

Teachers 

Dieticians 

Newsboys 


Service Station Attendants 


Insurance Salesmen 
Salesmen 

Bartenders 

Barbers and Hairdressers 
Policemen and Detectives 
Secretaries and Typists 
Bus Drivers 


Taxi Drivers and Chauffeurs 


Telegraph Operators 
Mail Carriers 
Flour and Grain Milling 


Fish curing, canning and packing 


Tool and Die Machinery 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 
Radio and T.V. Repairmen 


Typesecters and Compositors 


Brick and Stone Masons 


TABLE C.8 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS (Yi), MEAN YEARS OF AGE 
(Al), MEAN YEARS OF EDUCATION (E1), NUMBER EMPLOYED 1N GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


L961 
LIST 


COs SD U1 & WH hs K— 


No} 


TOTAL 
CANADA 


NUMBER 
L951 
LIST 


Poni nwnkfwiiti ne 


— 
ow 


— 
_— 


(for the 1941 base of 15 occupations) 


1941 
LIST 


l 


Tee! Cn See t= Cons al 


UP Xe 2ST 


SEs 


— 


_— — 


(o) 


COMMON ODO WOOO © 


EL 


SCUYWN WDWAWOAIWNUODADUAADAAYADLFLWAOCUN AGONY wWOUWU 


i) 


G1 O1 
10 SS) 
15 32 
65 115 
20 85 
120 1135 
60 170 
3540 38825 
2 0 
70 0) 
120 345 
180 280 
195 315 
LO 1815 
1785 64745 
120 610 
0) 230 
10 500 
[55 2210 
5 310 
LO 415 
25) 3545: 
590 PLIES 
46760 137480 
50 2015 
20 350 
10 65 
1330 5)5)5) 
0) 1 
5 280 
0 115 
15 415 
5 125 
40 700 
20 0 
Gs (0) 
Ut 
0.136 


C1 


120 
Bp) 
215 
L180 
2890 
305 
90850 
90 

75 
785 
UMS) 
580 
4715 
180515 
1705 
540 
1320 
4160 
665 
1895 
36625 
585 
324685 
3045 
895 
190 
1330 
2 
6890 
135 
910 
200 
1630 
160 


= 


0.447 


SS SS SS SS ee ee 


Notes: See Table C.1 
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